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se HEN you see beautiful flowers in 
WV arden catalogs—the very kind 
you hope to grow—remember that 
the best seeds and plants, even with plenty of 
fertilizer and long arduous hours devoted to 
their care, cannot be expected to produce lovely 
blooms unless the soil is properly conditioned. 
The propagation of seeds and the successful 
growth of any plant or shrub, depend largely 
on what goes on in the soil—whether there’s 
sufficient food, water, and air to nourish and 
develop a healthy root system. 
Soil conditioning is un- , 8 | = 
questionably the most im- Ne | 
portant factor in success- 
ful gardening and P.I.C. 
Emblem-Protected Peat 
Moss—'‘the Mother of 
Humus’’*—is the ack- 
nowledged perfect soil 
conditioner. It readily 
makes humus—absorbs 
and holds water-soluble fertilizers for use of 
plants—maintains moisture constancy—aerates 
the soil and prevents baking—breaks up hard 
clay soils and gives body to sandy soils. Used 
as a mulch, it also reduces weeding and culti- 
vating labor. 
For best results buy your Emblem-Protected Peat 
Moss early—at least six weeks before you plan 
to use it. Spread it out over the ground. Let the 
moisture get into it—use a hose if necessary— 
then dig and mix it well 
into the soil and plant 
your seeds, perennials, 
shrubs, or bulbs. 
Be sure to mix Peat Moss 
with loam and sand for 
your seed boxes and cold 
frames. This increases the 
percentage of seed germ- 
ination and enables you 
to avoid transplanting losses later on. Always 
mix Peat Moss with the soil before you plant 
anything. This provides the natural atmosphere 
needed for the development of vigorous root 
systems. 
If you are going to make a new lawn or renovate 
an old one, be sure to dig Emblem-Protected 
Peat Moss into the soil. Its remarkable ability 
to store moisture for long periods will keep 
your lawn fresh and green—even during sum- 
mer’s hottest spells. To _ 
make a satisfactory, all- 
around earth for rock gar- 
dens—mix your soil thor- 
oughly with Peat Moss. », 
This will give you the “ 
needed moisture and 
porosity. 
Emblem - Protected Peat 
Moss is sold under vari- 
ous trade names by high grade dealers of horti- 
cultural supplies. Be sure to look for the P.I.C. 
Triangle stenciled on the side of each bale of 
peat moss you buy. It is there for your protec- 
tion. It guarantees highest quality. 
For the sake of your garden, make the “‘Squeeze 
Test’’ of your soil. Write today for details. 
Also for valuable bulletins listed below. They 
are FREE for the asking. *Trade mare 
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PEAT IMPORT CORPORATION 
Educational, Advertising & Research Dept. 


155 John Street, New York, N.Y. 


Tell me how to make the “Squeeze 
Test.’ I am also interested in re- 
ceiving the following bulletins: 


1 Soil Preparation for Gardening. na-1s 
£) How to Prepare Seed Beds. 
Name 
MNOIN sccsnicascivnincieaicnccissnsaniladascoupliaediacecaciblaadasea 


Se .. State 
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Garden Work for Late April 


nas Fe es ee oe a 


> gp need an abundance of fertilizer early in the Spring. Shredded cow 
manure, or sheep manure, or a general garden fertilizer will be satis- 
factory, a trowelful being worked into the soil around each plant. It is 
not advisable to use bone meal now. 

There is still time to lift, divide and replant the Fall-blooming peren- 
nials, like chrysanthemums, asters, anemones, heleniums and boltonias. 

If Scotch heather plants were browned or burned during the Winter 
the tops may be cut back now. They will grow all the better for this 
treatment. 

It is not too late to rake over and reseed bare patches in the lawn. The 
seed should be firmly pressed into the soil with a roller, a board or the 
foot, and water should be applied freely. 

Ammonium sulphate is an excellent fertilizer for the lawn at this sea- 
son, although it must be used carefully in hot weather. It can be applied 
safely at any time, however, with a device attached to the hose which 
mixes water with it in just the right proportions. 

It is wise to attack the weeds as soon as they appear. They can be 
eradicated much easier now than after they become thoroughly estab- 
lished. 

It is desirable to cultivate the perennial beds and to apply fertilizer, 
but care should be taken not to dig up bulbs and perennials which are 
slow in starting. Any good garden fertilizer will be satisfactory. 

Hydrangeas, buddleias and other late Summer blooming, or tender 
shrubs, may be cut back severely to force the production of new tops and 
large flowers. 

Spraying or dusting the roses should commence as soon as the leaves 
are out and be continued every ten days, using sulphur or one of the 
proprietary remedies. 

It is important to spray hollyhocks, delphiniums and phlox plants 
every week or ten days with Bordeaux mixture or a proprietary remedy, 
or to dust them thoroughly with sulphur. The ground around the plants 
should also be treated. 

Frequent cultivation of the rose beds will help to keep down rose bugs 
and will improve the production of flowers. 

Coniferous evergreens should be pruned immediately, if such work is 








- needed. Pinching back the short terminals of the side branches is all that 


is needed on young spruces, firs and pines. 

Every effort should be made to exterminate tent caterpillars by cutting 
down wild cherry trees. Much can be done by collecting the egg clusters 
from apple trees, but this work is not really necessary if spraying with 
arsenate of lead is to be done when the blossoms come out. 

It is a mistake to burn the leaves that collect under hedges. The piants 
will be badly damaged. 

In some sections fruit trees have been badly girdled by mice the past 
Winter. The owners of such trees should consult their local or state 
experiment stations immediately about bridge-grafting methods by which 
to save them. 

Hedges girdled by mice the past Winter must be cut back almost to the 
ground. If well fertilized they will start to grow in a short time. 
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Let Us. Plan— 


AND PLANT YOUR GARDEN 
To the successful painting, com- 
position, arrangement, planning, 
are vitally necessary... . Garden 
making, too, is an art—using 
as a canvas the three dimensions 
of the home landscape, with 
carefully selected plant materials 
as pigments. The most livable, 
beautiful gardens always are the 
most economical, because they 
have been intelligently planned 
and planted. 


OUR DEPARTMENT AND 
HOW IT WORKS 


For years we have operated our 
own Landscape Department—a 
corps of men carefully trained 
for the production of your garden 
picture. At your convenience our 
representative co your 
home grounds, works out with 
you a broad general plan that 
considers your personal prefer- 
ences, and submits a poet 2 | pre- 
liminary estimate. Upon your 
approval he then turns over to 
the Landscape Department per- 
tinent information which en- 
ables them to submit complete 
planting _— and types of 
planting adapted to your particu- 
lar conditions. With these plans, 
submitted for your approval, you 
receive a statement of the exact 
cost of executing them. 


ADVANTAGES AND SAV- 
INGS FOR YOU 


Our Landscape Service enables 
you to have your grounds de- 
veloped as you want them, in 
sections to meet budgets, or all 
at one time, without detailed 
attention from you. Through the 
elimination of waste, and the 
careful planning of each step 
before it is taken, you are assured 
of substantial savings. 


OUR FACILITIES 
Six hundred acres of plants— 
the greatest number of varieties 
in any One nursery in America— 
make it possible for us to solve 
without bias every problem of 
design, soil, or climate. Our two 
convenient nurseries for either 
general sales or landscape work 
facilitate your efforts as a suc- 
cessful garden maker. 
Send for Our New Illustrated 
Catalog, “Better Gardens for 
1936,” describing over 2000 
Varieties of Plants. Address 
either office. ... 


‘BAY STATE 
NURSERIES 


\ INCORPORATED 


N. ABINGTON FRAMINGHAM 
MASS. MASS. 
TELEPHONE TELEPHONE 

ROCKLAND 26 FRA, 6191 


Entered as second-class matter December 8, 1904, at the Post Office at Boston, Mass., under the Act of Congress of March 3, 1897 


Acceptance for mailing at special rate of postage, authorized August 14, 1925 
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HORTICULTURAL NEWS-LETTER 


American Rock Garden Society Meeting 


HE annual meeting of the American Rock Garden Society 

will be held in Horticultural Hall, Boston, on May 1 and 2. 
William N. Craig, Weymouth, is chairman of the local com- 
mittee on arrangements and Mrs. C. S. Houghton, Chestnut 
Hill, will act as hostess to visitors. An informal showing of 
rock plants, together with several miniature rock gardens, will 
be a feature of the meeting. 

The morning of the first day will be devoted to a business 
meeting, to be followed by a buffet luncheon. The early part 
of the afternoon will be spent in inspecting the daffodil show 
of the Massachusetts Horticultural Society and the rock-plant 
exhibits, followed by a lecture at two o'clock by Mrs. Charles 
K. Stout of Short Hills, N. J. The late afternoon will be de- 
voted to an informal discussion period. 

The second day will be featured by a tour beginning at ten 
in the morning which will include Mrs. C. H. Houghton’s 
rock garden, the Arnold Arboretum and Mrs. Geoffrey G. 
Whitney's rock garden. At the conclusion of the tour the 
members will hear a lecture by T. H. Everett of the New York 
Botanical Garden and be Mrs. Whitney's guests at luncheon. 





Members planning to attend are urged to communicate 
with the secretary of the society, Dorothy E. Hansell, 1270 
Sixth Ave., New York City, and all are asked to contribute to 
the showing of rock plants. 


Society Adopts Guide for Plant Names 


At a meeting of the executive board of the American Rock 
Garden Society, held in New York City on March 19, the 
Plant Naming Committee, of which Di. Edgar T. Wherry 
is chairman, presented the following resolution, which was 
adopted by the board. 


Whereas, a condition of confusion exists in the naming of rock garden 
plants, which hampers the dissemination of knowledge, and the orderly buy- 
ing and selling of plants; and the adoption of a more common basis for the 
use and application of plant names would tend to correct this condition; and 
there is not available, today, a more comprehensive or more suitable compila- 
tion of proper names and data as to their application than ‘‘Hortus”’ by 
Dr. L. H. Bailey,— 

Therefore, be it resolved, that the American Rock Garden Society, through 
its executive board, in meeting assembled on March 19, 1936, adopts hereby 
as its official guide to the naming of species and natural varieties of rock 
garden plants the work ‘‘Hortus’’ by Dr. L. H. Bailey, in its most recent 
edition, including such supplements as may be issued from time to time; also, 
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The Detroit flower show was made spectacular by a series of large pools so constructed as to give charming reflections. 
The pools were surrounded by grass plots bordered with shrubs and bulbs. 
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that in literature published under the auspices of this society (except in com- 
petent, critical studies) the listings of ‘“Hortus’’ shall be followed or referred 
to in parenthesis. 


Following the meeting of the executive board 85 members 
and friends enjoyed the annual luncheon of the society. A dis- 
cussion period, conducted by Montague Free, president of the 
society, and contributed to by members from various sections 
of the country, concluded the meeting. 





Coming Daffodil Show in Boston 


Plans have been made for an extensive daffodil display at 
Horticultural Hall in Boston, Mass., April 30 and May 1. 
It will be given by the Massachusetts Horticultural Society 
and will be free to the public after 6 o’clock on the opening 
day. From 2 p.m. to 6 p.m. on the opening day, which will 
be Thursday, April 30, the exhibition will be open to mem- 
bers of the Massachusetts Horticultural Society only, except 
that each member may be accompanied by guests. Members 
will be admitted on presentation of their membership cards. 

The exhibits will be attractively arranged in Exhibition 
Hall. There will be no prizes except three sweepstakes, one of 
them a silver cup. It is expected that a representative collection 
of daffodils will be shown, including most of the newer kinds. 
It is hoped, however, that many amateurs will be among the 
exhibitors, and all who grow daffodils well are invited to 
participate in this show. There will be no charge for making 
entries, of course, and full instructions may be obtained by 
writing to the show manager at Horticultural Hall. 

Interest in daffodils and all forms of narcissi has increased 
rapidly in recent years. Indeed, the daffodil is now one of the 
most popular garden flowers. A national daffodil society was 
recently organized, and several large and important collec- 
tions are being built up in various parts of the country. 

It is expected that an interesting exhibit of tulips will also 
be shown. There will be tulips which are now being forced 
under glass for this event, but they will all be varieties which 
may be grown in the open garden and which may be expected 
to bloom about the end of May. 

At eight o'clock on Thursday evening, Mrs. F. Stuart 
Foote of Grand Rapids, Mich., will give an illustrated lecture 
about daffodils and their garden uses. Mrs. Foote is well 
known as a daffodil expert, and grows a large number of the 
finest kinds in her own garden. This lecture will be open to 
the public and will be free. 

‘The show on the second day will be open from nine in the 
morning until nine in the evening. On the same day, the exhi- 
bition of the American Rock Garden Society will open in an- 
other part of Horticultural Hall. Visitors, therefore, will have 
an opportunity to see both the daffodil and the rock-garden 
show. 


National Amaryllis Show in Florida 


More than ten thousand persons visited the third annual 
National Amaryllis Show of the American Amaryllis Society, 
held at the Chamber of Commerce Building in Orlando, Fla., 
on April 7 and 8. Nearly one thousand choice hybrid amaryl- 
lis blooms were on display, as well as many flowers of allied 
bulb species. Chief honors for the best blooms went to I. W. 
Heaton, Orlando, who won best bloom in the show with a 
remarkable Scheepers-Warmenhoven entry of an unusual 
salmon shade and round-petal, open face. Frank Vasku of 
Winter Park and Mr. Heaton divided honors evenly in the 
four classes of Leopoldi and Regine type blooms, winning 
two awards each for best blooms in the respective types. 
Wyndham Hayward of Winter Park won the best bloom 
award in the decorative-type class. This type was first intro- 
duced at the 1936 show. 

Mr. Richard Diener of Oxnard, Calif., received an award 
of merit and first prize for a display of choice hybrid amaryllis 
blooms which arrived by air express for the show. Mr. Diener 
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also received a first-class certificate for the largest flower in the 
show. 


The American Orchid Society 


The annual meeting of the American Orchid Society was 
not held on April 8 as originally scheduled but has been 
postponed to May 14, on which date it will take place in the 
council room of The Pennsylvania Horticultural Society, in 
Philadelphia, at 2:30 p.m. 

A non-competitive exhibition of orchids has been arranged 
to be held for two days, May 14 and 15, in connection with 
the annual meeting. It will be held in one of the exhibition 
halls of The Pennsylvania Horticultural Society, at 1600 
Arch Street, Philadelphia. 

The Seventh National Orchid exhibition will be held on a 
date to be announced later at Horticultural Hall, Boston, 


Mass. 


Gardens Open for Children’s Association 


The ninth annual garden showings in Westchester County, 
N. Y., for the benefit of the County Children’s Association 
will begin on Saturday afternoon, May 9, when the famous 
small rock garden of Mrs. Louise Beebe Wilder in Bronxville 
may be visited, and will continue on consecutive Saturday af- 
ternoons through June 6, closing with the moonlight showing 
of the waterfront garden of Charles N. Edge, Parsonage Point, 
Rye. The one mid-week showing will be the modern house 
and garden of Mr. and Mrs. Richard H. Mandell in Mount 
Kisco. 

The gardens will be open regardless of weather and can 
only be visited on the dates scheduled. Further information 
may be obtained from the office of the Westchester County 
Children’s Association, 185 Main Street, White Plains, N. Y. 


The Rittenhouse Square Flower Market 


Five garden clubs, the Four Counties, the Garden Club of 
Philadelphia, the Society of Little Gardens, the Gardeners and 
the Weeders are assisting in the staging of the twenty-second 
annual Rittenhouse Flower Market, which will take place in 
Rittenhouse Square, Philadelphia, Pa., on Thursday, May 21. 

On this one day in the year this historic square, right in the 
center of the business district, becomes a miniature village 
where all sorts of flowers, plants, fruits and vegetables are for 
sale. The proceeds will go to several worth-while charitable 
institutions. A prize is awarded each year for the most attrac- 
tive selling arrangement and the competition among the gar- 
den clubs is keen. Last year it was won by the Society of Little 
Gardens. 


Nature Study School in Illinois 


On May 11, 12 and 13 the Garden Club of Illinois is spon- 
soring a Nature Study School at Morton Arboretum, Lisle, 
Ill. The arboretum is a naturally beautiful spot which has 
been enriched by the addition of much plant material which 
thrives in the locality, and the garden clubs have the full 
co-operation of the arboretum staff who will give lectures and 
conduct field trips. 

So that the school will not be overcrowded, registration is 
confined to garden-club members and a fee of $3.00 will be 
charged to defray expenses. 


Woman’s Farm and Garden Association 


The Woman’s National Farm and Garden Association will 
hold its annual meeting in Charlottesville, Va., May 4, 5 and 
6 with headquarters at the Monticello Hotel. The mornings 
will be devoted to business sessions and the afternoons to trips 
to gardens and historical places in the neighborhood, includ- 
ing the University of Virginia and Monticello. Inquiries and 
reservations should be addressed to Mrs. Jay W. Johns, ‘‘Ash 
Lawn,” Charlottesville, Va. 
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LANDSCAPE EFFECTS OBTAINED QUICKLY 


Trees planted now will transform the 
aspect of home grounds in a few years 


is causing much worry to the owners of estates. Natu- 

rally those who are just venturing to establish a home are 
puzzled as to what trees they may plant with some assurance 
that they will remain for many years. As a matter of fact, there 
are many good trees besides elms. There are many that grow 
rapidly. 

As an illustration and to prove these statements, let us con- 
sider a certain property in New York State. The construction 
of the house and the landscaping were begun at the same time 
in the Spring of 1916. When the house was ready for occu- 
pancy the following Spring, all planting had been done except 
a few shrubs and evergreens that were close to the house. 
As they grew the appearance of the grounds gradually began 
to change. 

A photograph was taken nine years later, 1926: it is repro- 
duced on this page, and shows the growth and development of 
the planting. The small pin oak in the foreground emphasizes 
this. 

Owing to the heavy growth surrounding the pool, no 
photograph could be taken from the same spot another nine 
years later, hence the single photographs are used to show this 
later growth. 

All the trees were regular commercial nursery stock. The 
planting of large, mature trees had not attained the vogue it 
has today, and it is doubtful if the owners would have used 
them if it had. They have enjoyed seeing their place round 


sex loss of thousands of elm trees by the Dutch elm disease 
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out to maturity and their friends and neighbors have received 
encouragement and help from their enthusiasm, giving them 
courage to emulate them. There are a number of estates in the 
neighborhood, where similar examples of rapid growth and 
the attaining of maturity can be found, that rival and in some 
specimens, exceed these here shown. 

If we cannot have the elm, we can have the oak. While the 
rapid growing pin oak is not the best tree for the street, unless 
the street has a central parkway, it is among the finest of our 
lawn trees. Its tapering form, its drooping branches give 
shade and shelter, render it unequal for lawn work. It is the 
fastest growing of the oaks. The specimen shown was but a 
two and one-half inch diameter, twelve-foot nursery tree 
when planted, but had become a very good lawn tree nine 
years later, and in nine years more, or 18 years from planting, 
was 22 inches in diameter, 50 feet high, with a 40-foot 
spread. There are two more pin oaks on the estate, planted at 
the same time, that have grown to approximately the same 
size. 

The red oak is by far the best tree to replace the elm on our 
streets and lawns. A rapid-growing, sturdy, healthy tree, it 
can be depended upon for almost any situation. The one on 
this estate is a good example, and young as it is, is worthy to 
be classed as a grand old oak. Two inches in diameter when 
planted in 1916, its trunk was 18 inches in diameter, its 
height 40 feet, and its spread over 42 feet in September, 1934. 

Unfortunately, there is a widespread misunderstanding as 
to the time it takes for plant development. This applies espe- 
cially to our shade trees and evergreens. If we conquer and 
eradicate the Dutch elm disease, and I firmly believe we shall, 


Here is an effect which was produced in just nine years from the planting of small nursery trees 
The growth of the Pin oak and of the evergreens is particularly worthy of note. 
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will not the example of growing a new elm from a four- or 
five-inch nursery sapling to a tree twelve inches in diameter 
and over 30 feet high in seven or eight years, be a most encour- 
aging fact? 

The evergreens have fully equalled in growth the deciduous 
trees. The blue spruce, one of two sentinels just in front of 
the entrance to the house, shown in the same picture as the 
elm just referred to, was about eight feet high when planted. 
It is now over 35 feet, and a fair sample of the other ever- 
greens on the estate. As the normal growth of our pines and 
spruce after they become six to eight feet tall, is about two feet 
annually, it does not take long for them to attain the height 
of thirty feet necessary to give them prominence on an estate. 

That our evergreens, ornamental, and shade trees should 
have good care is but reasonable, and this care should extend 
to watering, food, and pruning, especially the removal of any 
injured or diseased limbs. The trees on this estate have received 
such care, but it has not been in any way overdone. Their 
growth can be said to have been as near natural as it would be 
on any well-kept estate and the results here attained should be 
an encouragement to those looking forward to what they may 
accomplish on their own home surroundings. 

—DMortimer G. Merritt. 
Rome, N. Y. 


CONTROLLING THE BAGWORM 
RBORVITZ: and cedar trees are the favorite hosts of the 


bagworm, although it sometimes attacks fruit and other 
trees. It is from one and one-half to two inches long. Its name 
is derived from the fact that it builds its house around itself 
and wherever the insect goes the house goes. 
The wingless female bagworm deposits her eggs inside the 
bag in which she lives. Here the eggs hatch, usually in May, 
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This American Elm was planted in 1916. It is now 60 feet high 
with a spread of 48 feet. 
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This Red Oak had a diameter of two and one-half feet when planted 
in 1916. Its diameter is now 18 feet. 


and the young larvz leave their birthplace to start feeding on 
the softer foliage. As this feeding proceeds, they cover them- 
selves with a silken shelter to which are attached bits of bark 
and leaves. Here the female spends the remainder of her life, 
transforming from the larval to the pupal stage, then to the 
wingless adult stage, when she lays her eggs and finally dies. 
In the adult stage the male develops a set of wings and leaves 
his bag. He flies to the female to effect fertilization and then 
dies. 

There is a simple means of control—four pounds of arsenate 
of lead to one hundred gallons of water thoroughly sprayed 
just as the young larvz begin to hatch. 


ERODIUMS FOR SUNNY LOCATIONS 


— a sunny spot in the rockery or as a border to a perennial 
bed, in full sun, erodiums will be found especially desirable 
as they all have attractive foliage and an endless supply of very 
pretty flowers. They are of very easy culture, wanting only 
full sun and a not-too-rich soil for best results. 

The tiniest one has the longest name, Erodium chameedry- 
oides roseum, scarcely more than three inches tall. It has 
dainty scalloped leaves in rosettes and almost stemless flowers 
of deep pink striped almost like peppermint candy. This vari- 
ety is not reliably hardy here, but is certainly worth wintering 
in a coldframe. Just a little larger and hardier, but otherwise 
very similar to the above, is E. corstcum, six inches high. 

The rest have ferny foliage. E. cheilanthifolium has green 
fern-like leaves and clear pink flowers on six-inch stems. For 
contrast E. macradenum combines pink with stripes and 
blotches of purple, not at all an unpleasant combination. Nor 
are the yellow-flowered E. chrysanthum and the clear white E. 
amanum inharmonious. The last two have silvery, fern-like 
leaves and flowers on eight-inch stems. 

—Theodor C. Thomson. 
Belmont, Mass. 
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FLOWER SHOWS IN THE MID-WEST 


Large and important exhibitions 
held in Chicago and Detroit 


[ce tenth annual Chicago Flower Show, presented by the 
Garden Club of Illinois, was held March 21-29 at Navy 
Pier and closed with a record-breaking attendance of 
nearly a quarter of a million. Mrs. O. W. Dynes of Hinsdale, 
past president of the Garden Club of Illinois, was for the 
fourth year the general chairman of the show. 

The Chicago Flower Show, the only major flower show in 
the country that is presented by a garden Club Federation and 
managed entirely by women, has become one of the events of 
the Spring season in Chicago. There are 120 garden clubs in 
the Garden Club of Illinois, and more than seventy of these 
clubs had exhibits at the show, the largest number that has 
ever exhibited. 

This year the central theme was gardens—gardens of all 
types. There were two pioneer gardens, backgrounded by little 
log cabins, one reproducing a pioneer garden in South Caro- 
lina, the other in the central states region, contrasting with the 
large estate gardens. The highly formalized flower garden of 
a French regency house was near a combination kitchen and 
picking garden which would interest the humblest gardener 
with only a small plot of ground for vegetables and a few 
flowers. There were estate gardens, suburban gardens, city 
gardens, dry wall gardens, Spring borders, wall fountains, 
rock gardens, and for the apartment dweller, inside and out- 
side window boxes planned and executed by various clubs in 
competitive classes. There were, as well, many types of still- 
life pictures, flower arrangements, and table settings. 

The entrance, always the project of the Garden Club of 
Illinois, was the most spectacular that has even been built for 
the show. A space 100 feet long and 60 feet wide was trans- 
formed into a rocky glen, with high cliffs of simulated sand- 
stone. At the far end a waterfall was floodlighted to make it 


appear even higher than it actually was. The ‘‘canyon floor”’ 
was planted with pines, white birches, violets and daffodils. 

A Japanese garden of splendid design and superb execution 
won a gold medal for the Chicago Park Commission. A rocky 
knoll planted with evergreens sloping down to a stream edged 
with iris formed the basic design. A Summer house and stone 
lanterns incorporated in the Japanese manner furnished the 
finishing touches. 

An alpine garden executed by the American Gardeners’ 
Association featured many rare and beautiful rock-garden 
plants, as well as Spring-flowering perennials and bulbs. 

The Morton Arboretum of Lisle, IIll., offered a practical 
demonstration of planting methods and care of trees and 
shrubs. The Illinois State Nurserymen’s Association provided 
numerous plantings of evergreens with the idea of acquainting 
people with the better varieties and their uses. 

The only garden staged by a commercial firm was that of 
Vaughan’s Seed Store, which centered around a pebbled path 
bordered by bulb plantings and rose beds. Four pergolas 
covered with rambling roses completed the picture. 

The showiest floral display was that of George Wienhoeber, 
Inc. His collection of specimen azaleas, rhododendrons and 
hydrangeas received a special cash award, as well as a gold 
medal. 

Andrew Benson, Inc., DesPlaines, IIl., staged one of the 
most elaborate orchid exhibits ever seen in Chicago. More than 
500 plants, belonging to eight genera, were presented in a 
tropical setting. White sprays of phalenopsis and cattleyas 
appeared to be growing from the tree trunks and cypripediums 
and anthuriums sprang up everywhere in the moss-covered 
ground. 

The florists of the Chicago area contributed fine demonstra- 
tions and beautiful cut flowers. The rose exhibits of the 
Ambling Rose Company were outstanding. Carnations, sweet 





A rocky glen with a natural-looking waterfall marked the entrance to the Spring flower show in Chicago. 
This is the only large show in the country sponsored wholly by garden clubs. 
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A kitchen and picking garden set up by the Maywood Garden Club was one of the unusual features 
of the Chicago flower show. Strawberry plants jutted out from holes in the barrel. 


A charming rose garden at the Spring flower show in Detroit, which was sponsored by the 
Michigan Horticultural Society and was executed on a very large scale. 
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The stately garden of Mrs. Warren Wright at the Chicago flower show attracted much attention by 
its excellent border planting and its unique design. 


peas, snapdragons, iris, calendulas, callas, freesias, gardenias, 
and lilies made up class after class of beautiful blooms and 
there was keen competition for all awards. 


THE DETROIT FLOWER SHOW 


HE Twelfth Annual Michigan Flower Show, held in 

Convention Hall, Detroit, from March 28 to April 3, was 
planned and executed on a mammoth scale. The size of the 
exhibits was a revelation to eastern visitors, being much 
larger than those found at the shows in New York, Philadel- 
phia and Boston. The grass plots were large enough for out- 
of-door lawns and the grass was surprisingly good. The build- 
ing is admirably adapted for flower shows, having a cement 
floor which permits the use of water freely. The cement is 
hard to walk upon, however, and the management of the 
Detroit show conceived the idea of covering the aisles with tan 
bark, a feature which was appreciated by the visitors and widely 
commented upon. 

This year’s show was a great advance over those of former 
years. In most instances, it was remarkable for its restraint and 
high quality. Its four or more reflection pools in particular 
were beautifully done and gave an effect not found at any 
other show this season. Some visitors criticized the show as 
having too much water. It was a disputed point. 

A nature trail was especially outstanding. There were 
4,000 square feet of natural planting with a brook winding 
its way through it under the overhanging branches of flower- 
ing dogwoods and birches, around rocks and under rustic 
bridges. A very successful attempt was made to use exactly 
such material as would be found along the course of a natural 
brook and in swampland, and the exhibit was made realistic 
by mossy sections of dead tree trunks. The exhibit was educa- 
tional, too. In one instance, an erosion in the bank of the 
stream was reproduced, while near by several boulders were 
used to show how such erosions can be prevented. Plants and 
materials to build this exhibit were assembled from all parts 
of the state and included 40 bushels of pine needles. 

A very successful attempt was made to teach conservation 
in a natural way. A beautiful dogwood tree in bloom had one 


branch broken down to show how easily the shape of a whole 
tree can be ruined. Damage done to trees by initial carvers and 
by the cutting out of birch bark souvenirs was shown and at- 
tracted much interest. 

Accompanying this exhibit was a natural museum, 20 by 
40 feet, with native boulders and covered with mossy shingles 
to give the appearance of age and set in naturalistic surround- 
ings. This museum contained native stones of all kinds and 
colors with the story of their formation and classification. 
There was also a collection of mounted insects, and still-life 
boxes of woodland scenes. The exhibit was staged under the 
direction of Ben Hollis. Mrs. Lloyd L. Hughes was chairman of 
the committee. 

The nine major gardens included a rose garden covering 
4,000 square feet and were very well done. All these gardens 
were done by nurserymen, but the flowering plants were 
wholly from private estates. The only cut flowers shown were 
a few roses set up by the show management. The exhibition 
was put on by the Michigan Horticultural Society, a small but 
very active organization. 


SPRING FLOWER SHOW AT TORONTO 


HE annual Spring flower show at Toronto, Canada, was 

again a success with a larger number of entries and an in- 
creased attendance over that of previous years. The finest dis- 
plays were in the cut-flower and potted-plant classes. Particu- 
larly notable were the roses. The Dunlop challenge cup, 
awarded by the Gardeners’ and Florists’ Association of On- 
tario, was won for the seventh consecutive year by Lady 
Eaton for a group of flowering plants. 

The entrance to the auditorium was one of the outstanding 
features, being surrounded as it was by five gardens. Facing 
the entrance was a huge, crescent-shaped bulb garden, filled 
with a fine collection of Darwin tulips and daffodils. A first 
prize was awarded Grainger & Co., Ltd. for this garden. To 
the right and left of the entrance were four splendid rock 
gardens. The first prize in this class went to the T. Eaton 
Company. 
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Sources of Supply 
The Massachusetts Horticultural Society maintains at Hor- 
ticultural Hall in Boston, Mass., a department devoted to the 
sources from which rare and unusual plants and flowers may 
be obtained. Questions about dealers who stock the various 
items of plant material mentioned in HORTICULTURE or else- 
where will be answered promptly. 


CONSIDERING THE LILY SITUATION 


OR years, lilies were looked upon as difficult garden sub- 

jects. A few kinds, particularly the tiger lily, could be 
grown with ease but were not held in high esteem. The 
Madonna lily was grown rather widely and was the only kind 
to be found in many gardens. Then Ernest H. Wilson came 
back from one of his Chinese expeditions with the Regal 
lily, which was propagated rapidly and in due time became 
cheap enough for the average gardener to buy in quantity. 
Now the Regal lily is the most widely grown of all lilies and 
its growing popularity gradually brought about increased 
interest in other kinds. 

It was to be expected from such beginnings that the lily 
would become as widely planted as the rose. Why this result 
has not come about is a subject which needs consideration. No 
flower family offers greater inducements. Lilies differ in char- 
acter much more widely than roses do. There are lilies for 
every type of garden and for all seasons. It is a simple matter 
to have a constant succession of blooms through Spring and 
Fall. Many of the lilies are extremely easy to grow and neigh- 
bor well with most other flowers. Several kinds can be raised 
readily and inexpensively from seed, bulblets and scales. Why 
is it, then, that the lily has not taken the position in the horti- 
cultural world to which its merits seem to entitle it? 

Doubtless, there will be differences of opinion in the an- 
swers made to this question. The fact must be admitted, 
however, that lilies are more subject to disease than most 
garden plants of a perennial nature. In the case of Lilium 
auratum, every bulb must be regarded with suspicion. The 
wise gardener invariably plants his golden-banded lilies at 
some distance from any other kinds to escape the danger of 
infection. This lily is very likely to disappear from gardens 
after one or two seasons. To be sure, some garden makers like 
it well enough to buy new bulbs each year, but the average 
garden maker expects his lilies to persist, and a few experiences 
with diseased plants is likely to create an antipathy to all lilies. 

There is another aspect of the matter. Lily collectors usu- 
ally develop keen enthusiasm. They aspire to grow all the 
different kinds which they can collect, and the number of lily 
species and varieties is far greater than most persons realize. 
Moreover, the lily lends itself readily to hybridization, and 
the making of crosses is a fascinating occupation. New hybrid 
forms are continually being created. Many of the species and 
some of the hybrids are very lovely but very difficult. Certain 
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species from the western part of this country are particularly 
hard to succeed with, yet the catalogues list scores of different 
lilies, many times with few or no comments on their cultural 
requirements. The result is that amateurs buy them more or 
less indiscriminately, fail with many of them and then lose 
interest in the whole family. 

Now, there is not a lily in the whole long list with which 
an experienced grower or a collector is not warranted in work- 
ing. On the other hand, the list of kinds with which the aver- 
age amateur may be expected to succeed is comparatively small 
—+yet not discouragingly so. There are probably two dozen 
fine lilies which can be recommended with confidence and 
which can be grown with a minimum amount of care—less 
care, indeed, than is demanded by many perennials. Disease 
exists to some extent among some of these kinds, but it is 
not rampant and with a little advice it can be held in check or 
eradicated. 

Lilies ought to have a place in every garden. As a genus 
they are not equaled by any other flower. The variety to be 
found in form, color and habit is astonishing. The usefulness 
of lilies in garden planting and landscape work is limitless. 
Certain kinds are so easy to grow that the gardener hardly 
needs to think about them when they have been once estab- 
lished. Other kinds, especially native species like Lilium cana- 
dense, may require a little coddling but only enough to make 
them interesting. 

The little coral lily and its varieties are perfect rock gar- 
den subjects. L. formosanum, now coming into favor, can be 
grown from seed with the greatest of ease and made to flower 
the same year if the seeds are started under glass. The bulbs 
are cheap and becoming plentiful. The Regal lily is almost as 
easy to grow from seed, and bulbs planted in the Spring give 
excellent results the same season. L. hansoni is as reliable and 
hardy as anything that can have a place in the garden. It mul- 
tiplies, makes a splendid display, especially if given a little 
shade to keep the flowers from being sunburned. The yellow 
L. henryi and the splendid L. speciosum in varied forms are 
among the joys of late Summer. No garden flowers are easier 
to grow or more persistent. With these kinds alone, the ama- 
teur can have a continuous succession of bloom and unceasing 
satisfaction. With a little study, he can increase the number 
of his varieties several times without becoming involved with 
those which are, like the lady of tradition, “uncertain, coy 
and hard to please.”’ 

The lily situation is not what it ought to be or what it 
will be when it is better understood. There should be hun- 
dreds of lilies where one is found now. The cultivation of 
these flowers is fascinating and grows on one. The truth about 
them, however, should be stated frankly and freely. The 
difficult plants should be left for the connoisseur and the 
collector. Amateurs should be warned against those kinds 
which are most likely to breed and spread disease. They 
should be encouraged to plant reliable and hardy kinds that 
constantly increase in numbers. Then the lily will come into 
its own. 


ALYSSUM IN THE ROCK GARDEN 


I QUITE agree with a recent writer in Horticulture that 
Alyssum saxatile is too rampant for the ordinary rock 
garden. Two years ago I bought a plant listed as A. podoli- 
cum, (Schivereckia podolica), which has survived the past 
two Winters with little covering. It makes a mass of little 
rosettes about an inch and a half across, all coming from the 
central crown, and has many graceful stems of pure white 
blossoms, like a dainty arabis, which remain in bloom a long 
time. So far it has required no shearing, and is trim and com- 
pact at all times. We have grouped it with encrusted saxi- 
frages. Sedum spathulifolium and stray Campanula pusilla (C. 
cespitosa), which have wandering feet. 


—Anne M. Burke. 
North Easton, Mass. 








CERTAIN SAGE OBSERVATIONS 


There are both annual and perennial 
sages of much garden value 


HE long drought of 1930 first drew my attention to the 

genus salvia—the sages. Certain varieties in my garden at 

that time came through the ordeal of heat and drought so 
undauntedly that I determined to investigate further. Although 
more than five hundred species have been described, a search 
through available plant catalogues yielded less than a dozen 
varieties, but seed catalogues from Europe produced a larger 
number. As for the most part, sages are easily raised from seed, 
I have so far tried 17 perennial and five annual varieties. 

The first in my collection to flower is listed by the English 
firm from whom I obtained the seeds as Salvia verbascifolia, 
but Bailey’s description of S. verticillata checks up more accu- 
rately with the plant. Whatever its nomenclature it is a good 
variety that blooms in May. It grows three and a half feet in 
height, with large clary-type foliage in a loose basal rosette, 
whorls of smaller leaves up the stems, and flowers arranged in 
close-set whorls around the stem. The color is blue, with a 
purple corolla touched with brown. It is fine with the blue- 
lavender shades of Phlox divaricata and Iris tectorum. 

In late May comes the purple-flowered Salvia pratensis, to 
two and a half feet in height. It has not proved permanent in 
my garden. S. pratensis tenori is later blooming, with small 
sprays of lavender flowers. I had expected the variety to be 
more satisfactory than my plants have proven to be, so doubt 
if I have the true tenori. 

The common clary, S. sclarea, with its panicles of pink- 
lavender bloom, is an old garden sage, known to all gar- 
deners. S. sclarea turkestanica superba is the best of the clary 
type. It blooms from the middle of June to the end of July, 
and is about four feet in height, with panicled racemes. The 
floral leaves are a deeper rose than the type. These fine cande- 
labras of bloom are an excellent background for phlox in 
shades of pink and lavender. 

The middle of June also sees S. farinacea begin to flower to 
continue unceasingly until November. S. farinacea, Blue Bed- 
der is much better than the type, being, in my opinion, one of 
the best varieties of salvias, and one of the most satisfactory 
garden perennials. Its long, narrow racemes of blue and laven- 
der are splendid in combination with innumerable Summer 
and Autumn flowers. It is easily raised from seed, flowering 
the first year. The early growth of S. glutinosa is good and it 
blooms intermittently throughout the Summer, but the small, 
pale yellow blooms are disappointing. 

For late Summer and Autumn there are three varieties of 
salvia in lovely shades of blue, S. azurea, S. pitcheri, and S. 
uliginosa. The light-blue racemes of S. azurea are found in 
almost every garden. S. pitcheri, from the Middle West, is a 
deeper shade, a really beautiful bright blue, and it is a foot 
taller than S. azurea. S. uliginosa is the most exquisite shade 
of blue of any sage of medium coloring, though there are 
darker tones, such as the intense blue of the tender S. patens. 
S. uliginosa, the Bog Sage, is a lovely color, but it is rather 
tender and likes moisture. S. patens can be grown as an annual 
and is especially lovely. 

I do not know the botanical status of S. jurisici, as it is not 
given in any of my reference books. The seeds came from an 
English seedsman and germinated readily. This variety is the 
only one I have tried that is suitable for the rock garden, 
which makes it of interest, as few salvias are adapted to such 
use. The plants are not more than eight inches in height, and 
the finely cut, dark-green foliage, with hairy stems and leaves, 
gives a silvery appearance to the plants. The four-inch racemes 
are typical of the sage family, being dark violet with a hairy 
corolla touched with gold and dark red bracts. It blooms in 
early June. 

The annual varieties I have tried are the new color develop- 





Salvia patens is commonly grown as an annual. Its color is a 
delightful shade of blue. 





Salvia farinacea is one of the best hardy perennials. The new variety 
Blue Bedder is particularly satisfactory. 
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We Grow Several Thousand 
Species and Varieties of 


ROCK and ALPINE 
PLANTS 


You are cordially invited to visit our 
display rock gardens this spring. 


Send for our 1936 catalogue entitled 


“CONTINUOUS BLOOM IN THE 
ROCK GARDEN.” 





UNUSUALLY RARE PLANTS AT 
UNUSUALLY LOW PRICES 





CRONAMERE ALPINE NURSERIES, Inc. 


Shore Road, Greens Farms, Conn. 
































Loma 
THE PERFECT PLANT FOOD 


The best thing 
on earth for eB 
lawns and gardens “\““~— 


Feed LOMA and your lawn will become a closely-woven carpet of rich, 
emerald-green . . . your flowerswill be more colorful and longer lasting 

. all gardening will be more productive—more satisfactory—less 
wasteful of seeds, plants and labor. 

LOMA is a complete and 100% effective plant food! In addition to its 
scientifically balanced ration of Nitrogen, Phosphoric Acid and Potash, 
LOMA supplies Manganese, Magnesium, Calcium, Iron, Zinc, Boron, 
Chlorine, Carbon, Aluminum, Titanium, Sodium, Ammonium, Copper 
and other Elements which are essential to plant growth. 
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ments of S. splendens such as Palma Violet, Maroon Prince, 
White Pearl and Welwyn, a bright pink. All are good, the 
white especially so. S. coccinea, the Texas sage, is a little over 
two feet in height and at first glance might be taken for 
Lobelia cardinalis, although its scarlet is unrelieved by the 
crimson shadings found in the Cardinal-flower. It makes a 
bright splash of color from August to killing frost. S$. hormi- 
num Blue Beard is a good annual variety that has silvery fo- 
liage and attractive rich purple bracts about the inconspicuous 
lavender flowers. I have found that S. carduacea, a California 
sage, must be sown directly where it is to flower, as it will not 
suffer transplanting. 

The handsomest sage found so far in my adventures with 
the family is unfortunately a tender variety, S. leucantha 
from Mexico. It makes a shrubby growth to five feet in height, 
and bears racemes of purple and white. It must be grown 
along rapidly, so it will start flowering in early September, as 
it will not survive the first frost. 

If any of the readers of Horticulture know of plants or 
seeds of other varieties of sage I would appreciate hearing 
about them, so that I may continue my adventures with the 
family. I feel sure there are many good salvias native to the 
West. 

—Elizabeth Seymour Rawlinson. 
Staunton, Va. 


AN EARLY FLOWERING SCILLA 


OF THE several Spring-blooming bulbous subjects which 

expanded their flowers in the , Thompson Memorial Rock 
Garden at The New York Botanical Garden before the month 
of March had passed none was more outstanding than Scilla 
sibitica taurica. This variety is distinguished from the com- 
moner type by being slightly earlier flowering, stronger in 
growth, and more floriferous as well as by certain color 
differences. 

The bulbs at New York were planted in the Fall of 1934 
and bloomed for the first time last year. Each produces three 
or four rather broad and abruptly pointed leaves which are 
considerably exceeded by the stout purple-colored scapes aris- 
ing to a height of from five to six inches. Each scape bears 
from four to six nodding flowers and from one to six scapes 
are produced from each bulb. The flowers measure almost or 
quite one inch in diameter and are of a rather more purple-blue 
than those of S. sibirica, with the inner side of the petals paler 
than the outside. Both surfaces have a very distinct narrow 
central vein of dark purple-blue color. 

—T. H. Everett. 
New York Botanical Garden. 


PRUNING TRUMPET CREEPERS 


to trumpet creeper, listed in most catalogues as Bignonia 
radicans, blooms best if pruned in the Spring as grapes are 
pruned, leaving but two buds of the last year’s growth to each 
stem. While the pruning is better done earlier, it can be done 
after growth starts without serious injury to the plant. The 
trumpet creeper makes a very satisfactory shrub if kept tied to 
a stake a year or two until a strong stem develops, provided 
the owner has time to give it the frequent pruning needed. 
Many who lack space for a strong-growing vine would have 
space for a shrub. It makes a good source of cut flowers, too, 
blooming the more freely for being cut. To be sure, clusters 
last only a few days after cutting, but are very showy and 
their foliage makes them especially desirable. They are spec- 
tacular when combined with tiger lilies and such filler flowers 
as Orange zinnias. 


—Maud R. Jacobs. 
South Carrollton, Ky. 
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Write 
Telephone 
or 


a) at | ee MOTOR OUT 





On the Worcester Turnpike 


Acres of Flowers growing under glass, high-speed 


highways and neighborly garden service invite you. Double 
the enjoyment of a Springtime drive, see a flower show that’s 
FREE to all garden-lovers, get new ideas, new growing plants 
and everything else your garden needs for an early start. 


Come to our Garden Shop—30 minutes from Boston and not 
more than twice that for half the people in Massachusetts. 
Plants, seeds, insecticides, gadgets—everything we’ve found 
best for local use—everything at cash-and-carry prices. 


Delphinium — plants that will rear giant 50 
spikes of gorgeous color for you this Spring. C za. 


Annual Plants —newest features from around 
the world; the old favorites, too, ready to bloom, 35c 
NE a et eee oe PER DOZ. 


SENT FREE — NEW CATALOG 


A COMPLETE ILLUSTRATED PRICE LIST 


TO WHEELER’S 


WHEELER has the NEW THINGS 





A tremendous value in perennials never before offered! Your first opportunity 
to get, grow and show a beautiful new plant-marvel—ASTRID—first of a new 
family of chrysanthemums — beautiful background foliage all Summer — 
masses of rare blooms in October — hardy without covering all Winter! 

Named for the Viking goddess of Love, Astrid is the first absolutely fool-proof, 


Winter-proof chrysanthemum. 


Color—beautiful soft pink, apricot- 
shaded, with yellow centers, 1,000- 
2,000 blooms per plant. Parentage 
— accidental cross from ©. Arti- 
cum (Alaska). 


Hardiness—may be grown in any 
perennial garden without Winter 
covering. Habit—handsome leath- 
ery leaves, dark bronzy-green, very 





glossy. Beautifully symmetrical. 
Throws up long-stemmed sprays of 
blossoms about October 1. Out 
flowers keep two weeks. 


PRICES — Sturdy plants from 3- 
in. pots, packed for shipment any- 
where, 50c each, 3 for $1.25, Doz. 
$4.50. 


JAMES WHEELER & SON 


NATICK — MASSACHUSETTS 


ON THE BOSTON-WORCESTER TURNPIKE 























HAVE YOU A SHORE GARDEN? 


WE CAN HELP YOU in selecting varieties from our 
extensive list of time-tested plants for North and South 
Shore gardens. Here are a few suggestions. 


FLOWERING CRABS—We list 30 choice varieties. 
Carmine Crab (Malus atrosanguinea) Carmine. 
ToringoCrab (Malus sieboldi) White. 

Tea Crab (Malus theifera) Rose Pink. 


Collection A, 3 trees, 1 of each, 4-5’ high—$3.00 (reg. price $3.75) 


WILSON RHODODENDRON — (Rhododendron laetivirens). The 
best Rhododendron for the seashore. Rich green foliage and 
rose flowers. 

12-18”—$3.00 each, 5 or more at $2.70 each 

HEATHER (Calluna)—Over 15 choicest varieties. 

4-6” pot grown—$2.70 per 10, $24.00 per 100 
Collection B, 15 varieties, our selection—$3.75 


WHITE SPRUCE (Picea canadensis). The best spruce for shore 
planting. A splendid hedge plant. 


3-4 ft.—$2.50 each, $22.50 per 10 


NAMED HARDY ASTERS for Fall color. 
Collection C, including Blue Eyes, Heather Glow, Perry’s White 
and Burbank’s Charming. 


15 plants, all different—$4.25 





Kelsey’s SHORELAWN Mixture is a skillful blend of five grasses from a 
formula of proven success on many North and South Shore estates, where 
acid and usually sandy soil, extreme exposure and salt spray are the rule. 


1 Ib. $.75 5 Ibs. $3.55 10 Ibs. $6.75 25 Ibs. $15.00 











Write for free 1936 catalog, describing our complete Horticulture and Landscape 
Service, and listing the choicest ornamentals for American Gardens. 


Harlan P. Kelsey, Inc. 


KELSEY-HIGHLANDS NURSERY 
East Boxford, Mass. 




















April Showers 


Bring Flowers 
All Summer — 


If your soil is conditioned with Flor- 
ida Humus, every rain brings lasting 
benefit to your lawn and garden. 
Florida Humus is an ideal water con- 
tainer, absorbing 530.64% its weight 
in moisture. Furthermore, it has a 
high content of organic nitrogen, 
which is released a little at a time with 
each wetting, thus acting as a slow 
progressive plant for many seasons. 
Write today for free booklet, Nature’s 
Way to Better Lawns and Gardens. 





Distributors of 
FLORIDA HUMUS 


ATLANTA: Evans Implement Co. 
BALTIMORE: Richardson & Co. 
BOSTON: Breck and Son Corp. 
BRISTOL (Va.): 

Wood Howell Nurseries 
CHARLESTON: Mixon Seed Co. 


CHARLOTTE : E. J. Smith Co. 

CHATTANOOGA: | sla atiaiinds GARDEN CLUBS: — Dealers will quote 
00 ee ee 0. 4 £ 

OINCINNATT: special prices in carload lots. 


0. J. McCullough Co. 
CLEVELAND: Sidney L. Dryfoos 
COLUMBIA: Brabhan Seed Co. 
DETROIT: Terminal Sales Corp. 
JACKSONVILLE: 

Jacksonville Landscape Co. 
LOS ANGELES: Germaine’s 
LOUISVILLE: Bunton Seed Co. 
MIAMI: Hector Supply Co. 
NASHVILLE: Howell Nurseries 
NEW ORLEANS: Reuter Seed Co. 
NEW YORK: Stumpp & Walter 
PHILADELPHIA: 

Henry A. Dreer, Inc. 
PITTSBURGH: 

Beckert Seed & Bulb Co. 
PROVIDENCE: W. E. Barrett Co. 
ST. LOUIS: St. Louis Seed Co. 
ST. PETERSBURG: 

Riecke & Fleece Co. 
WASHINGTON: Balderson & Co. 


ANALYSIS of Florida Humus by Wiley & 
Co., Baltimore, No. 133534 shows, on dry 
basis, Organic Matter, 91.67%; Nitrogen, 
3.52%; Water Holding Capacity, 530.64%; 
Acidity, pH 6.0. 


FLORIDA 
HUMMUS 


Nature’s Storehouse of Fertility 
Mined and Manufactured at Zellwood, Fla. 


Florida Humus Co., Sales Department 
141-R Milk Street, Boston, Massachusetts 
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ES ... here’s one-hand power: 

mowing! Say “good-bye” to the 
back-breaking drudgery of mower 
pushing. Nowkeep your lawn beau- 
tiful with one-hand ease... simply 
by strolling along, guiding a quiet, 
smooth-running Evinrude LAWN- 
BOY Power Mower. 


Cut 18-inch swaths. Trim 6” closer 
to trees, walls and shrubs than with 
hand mower. Start, stop and steer 
— all one-hand controlled. 
Lawn-Boy weighs only 95 pounds — 
won't pack soil. Runs all day on 20c 
worth of fuel. Not just an ordinary 
mower with a motor attached, but 
designed from the ground up as the 
handiest power mower for every size 
lawn ... and for estates, parks, golf 
courses, schools, cemeteries. Fifth suc- 
cessful year. Write today. 


EVINRUDE 


[AWN-Boy 


110 


EASY TERMS 


Rubber-tire wheels optional at 
moderate cost. See list of 
features below. 


SEND FOR LITERATURE 
Free folder illustrates all features. 
Get full details. No obligation. 

EVINRUDE LAWN-BOY 
1644 W. Hope Avenue 
Milwaukee, Wis. 





Lawn-Boy FEATURES 


@ ONE-HAND CONTROL — Auto- 
matic Start-Stop. 


@ LIGHT WEIGHT — 95 pounds. 
@ FREE WHEELING. 

@ FOUR CUTTING HEIGHTS. 

@ SPEED GOVERNOR. 








HORTICULTURE 


TERMS USED TO CLASSIFY DAFFODILS 


HEN one is growing, showing or studying daffodils, it 

is important to know the terms which are used in their 
classification. These terms have to do largely with the length 
of the cup or trumpet as compared with the flower as a whole. 
In its general outline, the classification is as follows: 


Trumpet Daffodils 

In this class are included the large, conspicuous kinds which 
are planted in groups for garden decoration and used for cut 
flowers. Their identification lies in the fact that the trumpets 
must be as long as the petals. With some varieties, they are 
even longer. They are early to mid-Summer, and there are 
several divisions, one of which calls for yellow or lemon- 
colored trumpets and petals. The petals may be lighter in color 
than the trumpets but never white. The second division calls 
for varieties with both white trumpets and petals. The third 
division is devoted to bi-colored trumpets, which are varieties 
having white or cream-colored petals with a trumpet which 
may be yellow, lemon or primrose. 

Incomparabilis Daffodils 

Daffodils in this class are identified by the fact that the 
crowns or trumpets are not as long as the petals but are not 
less than one-third as long. They are large in size, although 


not as large as the Trumpet varieties. Many of the varieties 


have high-colored crowns. They are early to mid-Summer. 
The yellow division calls for yellow flowers with or without 
red coloring showing on the trumpets. The bi-colored division 
is represented by varieties with white or cream petals and 
yellow or red trumpets. 
Barri Daffodils 

Varieties in the Barri class are identified by the fact that the 
cup or crown is less than one-third as long as the petals. The 
cups in this class are very highly colored. The stems are long. 
The flowers are mid-season to late. The yellow division calls 
for flowers with or without red coloring on the cups. The bi- 
colored division calls for varieties with white or cream petals 
and yellow or red cups. 

Leedsi Daffodils 

There are both large-crowned and small-crowned Leedsi 
varieties. The former has requirements similar to those of the 
Incomparabilis type except for color. The petals are white. 
The crown or cup is white or cream, occasionally with pink 
tints. The small-crowned Leedsi varieties are similar to the 
Barri type except in color, the cup being less than one-third 
the length of the petals. The Leedsi varieties are medium to 
tall and, as a rule, mid-season to late as to blooming dates. 


Jonquils and Jonquil Hybrids 

The true jonquil is Narcissus jonquilla. It differs from the 
other types in the fact that the foliage is narrow and grass- 
like. The flowers are fragrant, yellow, small and grown in 
clusters. They are especially decorative when cut. The jonquil 
hybrids have N. jonquilla as one parent. The flowers are larger 
than those of the true jonquil, but usually fragrant and occur 
in mid-season. 

Poetaz Varieties 

The Poetaz group was created by crossing Narcissus poeti- 
cus with the tazetta forms. The flowers are very fragrant, 
yellow or yellow and white and borne on stiff stems. They 
are mid-season to late, some of the varieties like the old 
biflorus being especially useful because they are very late. A 
few varieties have red eyes. 


Narcissus Poeticus 
The Poet’s narcissus blooms later than the other members 
of the family. All the varieties have flat white flowers and a 
small cup which is hardly more than an eye. This eye may be 
solid red or edged with red or crimson. 
Other Daffodils 
There are certain daffodils which do not fall into any of 


the classifications given. They include a few double varieties 
and the Triandrus hybrids. 
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What's Wrong With 
Your Soil? 


Plenty of moisture, plenty of fertilizer, 
plenty of sun, but still your plants don’t 
thrive? Then probably the acidity needs 
correcting. This Sudbury Soil Kit, com- 
plete with instructions and table show- 
ing acidity requirements of various 
plants and grasses, will give accurate tests 
of soil acidity and guide you to garden- 
ing success. 









Sudbury Soil Kit 
for testing acidity. Complete with in- 
structions and testing solutions $3.50 

Send check or money order, or 
write for booklet H-1 
Sudbury Soil Testing Laboratory 
P. O. Box A, South Sudbury, Mass. 








GIMBELS 
FLOWER SHOP 
Philadelphia’s Largest Florist 


Carries over 500 varieties of 
the famous seeds of ‘““SUT- 
TON AND SONS,” Ltd., at 
the same prices as listed in 
their own English Catalogue. 


ASTER: Ostrich Plume S’s 
Special Mixture ............ 250 
Clarkia Sutton’s Brilliant 
er er 25¢ 
LARKSPUR: Stock-flowered 
Special Mixture ............ 25¢ 
LOBELIA 8’s: Large Flowered 
Cambridge Blue ........... 25c 
PHLOX DRUMMONDI: 
ER reign a ese eta ois ou 25¢ 
STOOK: Ten-weeks Giant 
PN 6 S6s000s0neseeeen 25c 
Petunia Sutton’s Superb Mixed 
large flowered single ....... 88e 
SALVIA: Sutton’s Summer 
flowering Fireball ......... 88c 


*Phone or write for a catalogue 
listing Sutton’s Famous Seeds 
for the United States. 





GIMBEL BROTHERS 
PHILADELPHIA 
FLOWER SHOP 
Chestnut : Market : Ninth : Bighth 
Telephone WALnut 3300 











When Writing to Advertisers 
Mention 
HORTICULTURE, 
It Identifies You 
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Now Is the Time 
to Plant Trained 


ESPALIER FRUIT TREES 


HE supply of these very in- 

teresting Trees is positively 
limited and those who delay 
ordering will be disappointed. 
The season is late and there is 
yet time to plant for good re- 
sults, but your order should be 
placed at once. 

Remember, these Trees are as 
practical as they are beautiful. 
They bear very early, producing 
fruit of the highest quality. 
There’s room for several in the 
smallest garden. 


Write for New Illustrated Folder C 
It is a profusely illustrated portrayal of 
the newest thing in gardening, as pre- 
sented by the largest grower in America. 


HENRY LEUTHARDT 


Specialist in Dwarf Espalier Fruit Trees 
King Street at Comly Avenue 


PORT CHESTER NEW YORE 


sehen 

















TRADE MARK REG. 


“Why Bugs Leave Home” is a 
trade mark that has been fa- 
mous for more than 30 years. 
It identifies— 


Wilsons 
0. K. PLANT SPRAY 


Forestall insect damage to 
trees, flowers, shrubs and 
evergreens by spraying early 
with O. K. Plant Spray — it 
is safe, highly efficient and 
economical and has a two- 
fold action—killing by fumes 
as well as contact. Recog- 
nized as the leading insecti- 
cide for more than 30 years. 


Send for free catalog describing 
our complete line of insecti- 
cides and supplies. Contains 
many valuable suggestions. 


Dept. E-415 ilson, 
SPRINGFIELD, NEW JERSEY 


























HORTICULTURE 
THE NEW BERRYBUSH YEW 


E late Professor Charles S. Sargent once said that the 
Japanese yew, Taxus cuspidata, was the best evergreen in- 
troduced from the other side of the world. Many new forms of 
the yew have appeared since that statement was made, greatly 
to the advantage of American gardeners. One of the most inter- 
esting of this year’s novelties is Kelsey’s Berrybush Yew, T. 
media kelseyi, which was developed for the purpose of accentu- 
ating the berry-producing character. It is a somewhat dwarf 
form and is loaded with large red berries (properly termed 
drupes) in Autumn. This is true even of small sizes. It makes a 
vase-shaped and very dense bush and should prove especially 
useful in border and foundation planting. It came from a chance 
seedling selected by John Vermeulen of Long Island and was 
named in honor of the late Frederick W. Kelsey. 
Another new variety, very dwarf in habit and having a 
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The new Berrybush yew is specially handsome in the Autumn. 


brighter green color than most of the others, has been named 
T. cuspidata pyramidalis but is commonly called Vermeulen’s 
yew. 


POULTRY MANURE AND PEAT MOSS 


How should poultry manure mixed with peat moss be applied and on what 
plants should it be used? 


HICKEN manure can be used to advantage mixed with 

peat moss, although in some ways it cannot be considered 

a complete fertilizer. It is well to use a little superphosphate at 

the same time. The chicken manure used alone will burn plants 

but if thoroughly mixed with the peat moss, it is reasonably 

safe. No lime should be used, for it would release the ammonia 
and, therefore, reduce the value of the manure. 

This manure mixed with peat moss can be used to advan- 
tage around roses and in the perennial garden if care is taken 
not to have the mixture come in contact with the plants or too 
close to the roots. In the rose garden it may be dug in lightly, 
but in the perennial garden it is better to spread it on the sur- 
face and wash it in with the hose. It should be kept away 
from lilies of all kinds. It can be used with most vegetables 
but is particularly valuable when used with sweet corn. As a 
matter of fact, the chicken manure without the peat moss will 
give better results with corn, being mixed with the soil. 

The manure may be liquefied by soaking a bagful in a tub 
and this liquid manure given to roses and to other plants 
where quick growth is required, it being heavily diluted at the 
time. 
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FOR GARDENERS 


S MAN HE BEAUTY of your garden or 
lawn this spring and summer de- 
pends on what you do about soil 

conditioning right now. Money, time, and labor 
spent on seeds and plants in the spring are 
wasted when the hot sun parches and bakes the 
garden . . . unless the soil has been carefully 
prepared, 


Before planting seeds, perennials, or shrubs of 
any kind—for lawn or garden—be sure to thor- 
oughly dig in Emblem- 
Protected Peat Moss, ‘“‘the 
Mother of Humus.’’* 
This ideal soil condi- 
tiener contributes the 
mecessary humus for 
healthy plant growth—it 
breaks up hard clay soils, 
allows plant roots to 
breathe, and promotes the 
development of vigorous root systems—it gives 
body to sandy soils, provides a storage reservoir 
of water and liquid plant foods for the use of 
plants when needed most. 


Planting of any kind should not take place 
until all the frost is out of the ground and the 
soil has had a chance to dry out. Then spade 
the soil and thoroughly mix in plenty of Em- 
blem-Protected Peat Moss. This holds the 
much-needed moisture and provides warmth for 
quick germination of seeds, and the rapid root 

regeneration of trans- 
p planted seedlings. It also 
gs helps in eliminating the 
usual transplanting set- 
backs and loss. 


Gladiola and dahlia 
tubers should also be 
planted in a soil that has 
been properly conditioned 
with Emblem-Protected 
Peat Moss. If this has been carefully followed, 
you will obtain much more healthy and luxuri- 
ant foliage and blooms this summer—and dirt- 
free bulbs, easily lifted next fall. 
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Before transpianting rose bushes, evergreens and 
shrubs, be sure that Emblem-Protected Peat 
Moss has been thoroughly mixed with the sur- 
rounding earth for the stimulation of rapid root 
development. You will also find that an in- 
sulating summer mulch of Peat Moss will pre- 
vent surface hardening and reduce weeding and 
cultivating labor. 


Emblem-Protected Peat 
Moss is sold under vari- 
ous trade names by high 
gtade dealers of horticul- 
tural products. Be sure 
you buy peat moss carry- 
ing the P.I.C, Triangle 
of inspection and ap- 
proval stenciled on the 
side of the bale, It is your assurance of quality. 





Learn how to make the ‘Squeeze Test’’ on your 
soil—the test that tells immediately whether it 
has the proper organic content or not. Write 
today for details. Also for free valuable bulle- 
tins listed below that interest you. They are 
FREE for the asking. *Trade Mark 


PEAT moss 


lata 












Learn how 
| VALUABLE Nensetsteut™ 
TOUT IDD forthe oroper 
} BULLETINS organic content 








We of your soil. 
Oe IMPORT CORPORATION 


Educational, Advertising & Research Dept, 
155 John Street, New York, N.Y. 
Tell me how to make the ‘‘Squeeze 
Test.’’ I am also interested in re- 
ceiving the following bulletins: 
CZ Soil Preparation for Gardening. a.1 
[) How to avoid Transplanting Losses. 
C) How to reduce Weeding Labor. 


Pe ccsctcnsthininsinccinetesenialaine 


Address 
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INSECTS WITH 
YOUR GARDEN HOSE! 


By simply using the water 
pressure in a garden hose you 
can now effectively spray your 
flowers, shrubs and trees. The 
INSECT-O-GUN is highly en- 
dorsed by leading insecticide 
manufacturers and uses any 
insecticide requiring water 
solution, 


Each > of Pint Jar 
Delivers 3 Gallons of Spray! 


75 
£ 3 a 
COMPLETE 


- « AT GARDEN SUPPLY 
DEALERS EVERYWHERE! 


INSECT-O PRODUCTS COMPANY 
BURBANK, CALIFORNIA 








BETTER RESULTS 
with youn GARDEN 


( ; IVE your seeds and perennials a real 

chance to produce the beautiful 
Before 
garden or lawn this year 
the soil with G.P. 


flowers you want. lanting your 
rst condition 
Granulated Peat 
Moss. When mixed with the soil this gar- 
den miracie worker readily makes humus, 
keeps the soil well aerated and stores up 
moisture and plant food for use of plants 
during dry spells. It stimulates vigorous 
root growth—the secret of all healthy 
plant life. Used as a mulch G.P.M. pre- 
vents soil hardening, cuts down weeds and 
saves many hours of cultivation. 


For best results, insist on G.P.M. Peat 
Moss. Pressure packed bales assure more 
eat substance for your money. The 
‘green’’ bale head distinguishes G.P.M. 
from loosely packed inferior grades. Order 
G.P.M. sodep from your dealer or direct. 
20 bushel pressure packed bales, only 
-00. 


* 





* Emblem-Protected — Your guarantee of quality 


pRiconune Finest quality pure organic foreiner. 
Jehvdrated cow manure with peat moss. Free fro 
weeds. Will oa burn. 31, bushel bag $3.00. 


SCRBEX—Pulverized moss peat for seed flats, seed beds, . 


cold frames and for top caressing lawns. Excellent root 
acer. 10 bu. bag $3.00. 


ATKINS & DURBROW, Inc. 


177-H MILK ST., BOSTON, MASS. 
1524 SOUTH WESTERN AVE. 165-H JOHNST. 
CHICAGO, ILL. NEW YORK, N.Y. 


Mail coupon today for Free sam- 
ple and valuable folders on many 
garden uses of G.P.M. Peat Moss. 
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HORTICULTURE 


OUTWITTING THE CHIPMUNKS 


ECENTLY in Horticulture an article described a rather 
elaborate method of protecting crocuses from the inroads 

of chipmunks. The following is the method I have used for 
years with perfect success, and it is quite simple to install. 

After making an excavation of any desired size, fit fine 
chicken wire about five inches deep around the hole, fastening 
the ends securely. The bulbs are then planted in this enclosure 
and covered with a wire lid which hooks on. Thus protected, 
the bulbs may be forgotten until the blossoms show in the 
Spring. At that time the lid should be removed and left off 
until the foliage is fairly well ripened. The lid is then replaced 
and the bulbs may be forgotten again until the next Spring. 

This is also extremely efficacious in protecting small species 
of tulips from the inroads of chipmunks. The lid must be put 
on immediately the bulbs are planted in the Fall or you may 
find that your expensive bulbs have been neatly peeled of their 
outside skins and devoured. Importing bulbs to feed the chip- 
munks is a costly pastime. 

—Helen O. Sprague. 

Wellesley Hills, Mass. 


ANDROSACE SARMENTOSA SUCCESS 


N a recent issue of Horticulture a writer spoke of having 

trouble in keeping Androsace sarmentosa over Winter un- 
less covered with a pane of glass. I think an important point is 
to find a place that suits it, and the variety may have some- 
thing to do with it. We have grown it for several years with 
fair success and all the Winter protection I give it is an evergreen 
branch. 

Two years ago I bought two little rosettes and set them on 
a southern slope in a moraine mixture, digging out 18 inches, 
putting in stones and filling in with a mixture of peat, sand, 
gravel and loam. This Spring there are nearly 50 rosettes 
from the original two and I expect a wealth of bloom from 
them, but where I shall find homes for the new offspring is a 
problem. I keep them top-dressed with a mixture of peat, 
sand and a little loam, so that they never get a chance to grow 
out of the soil, and I water them every day in dry weather. 
In fact, my whole rock garden is given a daily soaking unless 
there is rain, and how the plants do respond! 

—Anne M. Burke. 

North Easton, Mass. 


TWO EXCELLENT ANNUALS 


6 Bens dwarf, double godetia Sweetheart is, in my opinion, the 
best of the godetias. I prefer it to the very excellent godetia 
Sybil Sherwood, which I have also grown. The flowers of 
Sweetheart are of a beautiful tone of brightest cream-pink. The 
habit of the plant and the way the flowers are borne above the 
foliage makes it resemble to a remarkable degree the azalea. 
In fact, this variety has many of the attributes and much of the 
beauty of form of that plant. The blooms, however, are very 
much larger and are produced in such quantity that the foliage 
is almost completely hidden when the plant is at its best. 
The profusion of bright shell-pink flowers, without any 
markings whatsoever, produces an extraordinary effect when 
bedded en masse. This godetia grows well in sun or shade and 
endures drought. It will bloom longer, of course, if it is watered 
during the hot, dry Summer. It does not require a rich soil and 
grows to a height of 15 to 18 inches. 

Those who are fond of blue flowers should try Anagallis 
arvensis cerulea or African Pimpernell. I grew it several years 
ago and found it to be a real gentian blue. It is not a new 
flower, but is not grown in gardens as much as it deserves to 
be. It is a low-growing plant and suitable for the rock garden, 
where it endures much heat and drought. It takes the same 
place in the Summer time that the aubretias do in the Spring. 
The two plants are somewhat similar in that they grow about 
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EASY TEST PROVES 
SPOT FOR ROSES 


Important in rose culture is drain- 
age. To test it, dig a hole about 1% 
feet deep and fill with water. If 
the water drains away within a 
reasonable time, drainage is satis- 
factory. 

Roses like a clayish soil, but any 
soil that grows good flowers of 
other types will grow good roses. 
At least seven hours of sunlight 
daily is desirable, and protection 
from high winds. 

Remember roses are heavy feed- 
ers—they constantly draw eleven 
different food elements from the 
soil. So don’t give them bone 
meal, manures or sewage products; 
these supply only two or three of 
the viel demennds, VIGORO, the 
square meal for growing things, 
supplies all eleven in balanced pro- 
portions. 

Every three weeks after buds 
begin to show, rake a handful of 
Vigoro into the soil around each 
rose bush and water in thoroughly. 
You won’t be disappointed. You'll 
find Vigoro produces more roses of 
greater beauty and fragrance. 








USE THE COMPLETE PLANT FOOD 


VIGORO 


Supplies all eleven food 
elements needed from soil 


Bird Houses-Feeders-Baths 


20 Room 











f.o.b. factory 
Size 30”x 27” 
White Pine— 
green and white 
4 other styles 
10 Rm. $10 
14 Bm. $14 
18 Rm. $18 
36 Bm. $36 
2 Wren Houses 
$1.00 Postpaid 
POTTERY BIRD BATH 
32” high, 29” bowl, $9.00 f.o.b. 
Robin Shelf or Blue Bird 
$1.50 Post Paid 


BIRD FEEDER 
d 
WREN HOUSE 


(as illustrated) 
$2.00 Post Paid 
White Pine—Stained Brown 
Size 12”x 12” 


(ie quarts 
RODERICK PAYNE 
“Conservation Craftsman since 1912” 
Box 14, RB. F. D. 1, Tippecanoe City, Ohio 
Illustrated Catalog—10c 











BRANDS Frentar 
LILACS 


Grown on Their 


OWN ROOTS 


There’s no prettier stock of French Lilacs any- 
where in the world than the bushes we have re- 
served to fill orders this spring. As they were dug 
last fall, their roots were packed in damp dirt— 
then stored in low indoor temperature (to keep 
plants dormant). Over 160 varieties; including 
Henri Martin, Hippolyte Maringer, Miss Ellen 
Willmott, Edith Cavill, Oliver de Serres, Presi- 
dent Poincaire, Georges Bellair, Rene Jarry Des- 
loges, Congo, Katherine Havemeyer, Victor Le- 
moine, and Thunberg. 


BRAND’S, PRIZE-WINNING PEONIES, many 
new fruits and ornamentals, choice flower and 
vegetable seeds—all pictured and described in 
Brand’s new catalog. Write for free copy. 


BRAND PEONY FARMS, Inc. 


142 E. Division St. Faribault, Minn. 
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grows better with 


PEAT MOSS 


Lawns, flowers, vegetables, trees 
... ANYTHING grows better 
if you use Premier Swedish Peat 
Moss because it aerates the soil— 
lets plants breathe — discourages 
nccl ione water and plant 
food until needed — cuts down 
water bills and labor. 


Certified Premier Swedish is dis- 
tinguished by its higher absorb- 
ency—finer granulation— easier 
use (non-caking)—greater bulk 
per bale—and greater economy 
—PLUS vacuum cleaning by 
patented process. 


FREE! NEW LEAFLET WITH 
CHART for the whole year (com- 
piled by garden authorities) — 
tells how, when, where and why 
to use Premier Swedish Peat Moss 
outdoors or indoors. Gives you 
new joy in Gardening. Premier 
Peat Moss Corp., 150 Nassau St., 
New York City. 


Mail us your name and address: 


Name 


ee ee 






Now available in different 
size cartons as well as bales. 














CEDAR HILL 
NURSERY 


BROOKVILLE 
Glen Head, Nassau Co., New York 
We Have a Fine Lot of 
HYBRID YEWS 
Upright and Spreading 
Splendid for Specimens and 
Hedges 


SPECIMEN LILACS 


In Over One Hundred Kinds 


PEONIES IRISES PERENNIALS 
ROCK PLANTS 


T. A. HAVEMEYER, PROPRIETOR 
ALEXANDER MICHIE, MANAGER 








$2.50 per doz. 


30c each 


Campton 


ALBAMONT 


SILVER MEDAL 


Tuberous Rooted Begonias 


Awarded Silver Medals 1934 and 1935 


by M. HS. 


The Ideal Plant for Shady Spots 
TYPES—All are Doubles—Camelia, 


Carnation, Daffodil, Duplex, Mar- 

morata, Picta, Rosebud and Hang- 

ing Basket. 

COLORS: White, yellow, orange, 

salmon, scarlet, deep crimson, soft 

pink, rich pink and rose. 

Our Strains Are Unexcelled for Beauty 
BEST BLOOMING SIZE BULBS 

5 doz. for $10.00 

Delivery Prepaid 

Full Cultural Directions Included 

YELLOW CALLA LILY BULBS 

$3.00 per doz. Postpaid 


ALBAMONT GARDENS 
New Hampshire 
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the same height and the blooms are about the same size and 
shape. Other colors are orchid, pink and orange, but the blue 
is by far the best. Where Winters are not too severe, it lives 
over. Although self-sowing freely, it does not become a pest. 
It is not particular about the soil in which it grows, but likes 
a hot, sunny place, as the flowers do not open on cloudy days 
or in the shade. It is also called Poor Man’s Weatherglass. It 
flowers with little or no care and is altogether easy and wholly 
satisfactory. 
—Hazel Chester Van Eaton. 

Salem, Ore. 
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John C. Wister’s Newest Book 


‘Four Seasons in Your Garden,”’ by John C. Wister. Published by J. B. 
Lippincott Company, Philadelphia, Penn. Price $2.50. 

Mr. Wister, one of the best known of American garden 
writers and lecturers, is not an egotist. He admits quite frankly 
that there are many things about gardening that he does not 
know and that some of the things he writes may be wrong. 
Inasmuch as he is known to be an authority, however, garden 
makers smile at his modesty and hasten to follow his sugges- 
tions, which in this book cover a wide range, dealing indeed 
with about every phase of garden making. The book, how- 
ever, is not in the form of an encyclopedia. It is written in 
leisurely fashion and can be read without the feeling of haste 
and excitement which some garden books arouse. Garden 
makers may have to hunt for some of the information they 
want, but they are pretty certain to find it, with an excellent 
index to help them. The illustrations are unusual and amaz- 
ingly good, perhaps the best to be found in any current gar- 
dening book. 


Rose Growing Made Easy 


“Bigger and Better Roses,’’ by C. F. Mappin. Published by Robert M. 
McBride & Co., New York, N. Y. Price $2.00. 


Mr. Mappin finds that the making of a rose garden is much 
simpler than many writers have indicated. In his opinion, 
most of the instructions about deep planting and the burying 
of manure in large quantities under the plants are unjustified. 
He writes as an Englishman, to be sure, but his book has been 
edited for American conditions. Garden makers who have felt 
that the making of a rose garden involved undue labor and 
expense will be likely to revise their opinion after reading this 
book, and garden makers who already have rose gardens will 
be interested in many of the statements made, whether they 
agree with them or not. 
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The 
MUSHROOM 
HANDBOOK 


By LOUIS C. C. KRIEGER 


One of the outstanding authorities on the 
subject in the United States. 

Dependable and explicit is this handbook on mush- 
rooms which describes and illustrates the many 
edible and poisonous varieties. An expert account 
of how to identify them, and how to collect, grow, 
and pack them is offered in the 512 pages packed 
with information. There are 158 plates, 32 of them 
in full color. Price $3.50. 


At all bookstores or from 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 
60 Fifth Avenue, New York City 


ROOM 
THE Me DBOOK 
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TRI-OGEN 


Reg. U. S. Pat. Off 


The all-purpose spray 








Spray Treatment 
Controls Insects and Diseases 


TRI-OGEN positively controls Black- 
spot and Mildew as well as all insect 
pests on roses and other plants. 

It does not mar the beauty of 
blooms nor harm foliage. Stimulates 
plant growth, 


Complete Plant Protection 


Nothing else required, making it 
economical and easy to use. 

TRI-OGEN is conceded to be the 
most important scientific horticultural 
discovery of our time. It is highly en- 
dorsed by leading authorities. 

And remember—"Only a Spray will 
reach the underside of foliage where in- 
sects and diseases lurk.” 


In four sizes: 
(A) Small Kit (makes 16 qts.) .$1.50 
(B) Medium Kit (makes 64 qts.) 4.00 
(C) Large Kit (makes 32 gals.) 6.00 
(D) Estate Kit (makes 128 gals.) 
$20.00 
For sale by first-class Seed Houses, 
Department Stores and Garden Supply 
Dealers. If unable to obtain, write us. 


ROSE MFG. CO. 


Dept. A.B. 
837th & Filbert Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Established 1897 


FUNGICID'E »INSECTICIDE STIMULANT 











TRAILING ARBUTUS 


—wNursery propagated from selected 
seed and guaranteed to grow. Perfect 
specimens of this most charming of 
our vanishing wildflowers, exception- 
ally luxuriant, strong and ready for 
successful planting in woodland or 
native garden. In 3%” special pots. 


Because of the unique methods 
used in developing them, these plants 
can be established readily in shady, 
well drained locations. I guarantee 
success when directions are followed. 


Three-year (flowering size), about 
6” spread: $1.50 each, six for $7.50, 
$15 a doz. Two-year (about 4”): $1 
each, six for $5, $10 a doz. Special 
prices on larger quantities. Shipment 
April to September 15. Descriptive 
leaflet and full cultural directions 
with every order, or on request. 


Other Choice Natives 


BEARBERRY (Arctostaphylos uva-ursi) 
—Pot-grown from seed. A delightful 
evergreen trailing ground-cover for 
well drained, acid, light soil in sun or 
part shade. Small pinkish flowers, 
scarlet berries. Hitherto considered 
difficult, but my unusually dense spec- 
imens are easily established. 


About 8” spread, $1 each, six for 
$5. Shipment April to September 15. 


BRISTLED ASTER (Aster linariifolius) 
Pot-grown from seed. The finest of 
our dwarf native Asters. Lavender- 
blue, gold centered blossoms as large 
as half-dollars, in great profusion in 
September. Bushy habit, to 15” high. 
Full sun, dryish location, acid soil. 
Especially fine for rock gardens. 

Strong flowering size, 50c each, 
six for $2.50. Shipment April and 


May. 
All prices include delivery in U. S. 
For Canada, add 10% 


ROBERT S. LEMMON 
PONUS RIDGE 


NEW CANAAN CONN. 
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Avoid Failures 
Test Your Soil 


Avoid the most frequent cause of 
gardening failures—soil improperly 
adjusted to your plant needs. With 
the Sudbury Portable Soil Testing 
Laboratory you can test for acidity, 
nitrogen, phosphorous and potash, 
and then correct soil conditions be- 
fore it’s too late. Easy to use. Results 
of tests show immediately. 








Portable Soil Testing Laboratory 


*18.50 


Complete with instructions 
and material for 200 tests. 


Send check or money order, or 
write for booklet H-2 


Sudbury Soil Testing Laboratory 
P, O. Box A, South Sudbury, Mass. 





JUST A LINE 


To tell you that we are still — 
strong and that we can 
some of the CHOICEST SPECI. 
MEN STOCK in a wide range of 
EVERGREENS — RHODODEN- 
DRONS — AZALEAS — DECID- 
UOUS TREES and SHRUBS — 
JAPANESE and GERMAN IRIS 
— HARDY GARDEN PHLOX — 
PEONIES and PERENNIALS. 

Our stock is not the largest in New 
England but we make up in quality. 

Why don’t you run out here and 
make your selections from the 
THOUSANDS upon THOU- 
SANDS of SPECIMENS? 

If you cannot come then let us send 
_ our free catalog. Prices reason- 
able. 


CHERRY HILL NURSERIES 


(Thurlows and Stranger, Ine.) 
WEST NEWBURY 





BUELL 





Peat-Poultry Manure 
1936 Moisture-retaining, 
humus - forming 
Prices piroel eee Stoned For 
Lowered ll pea 25 Ibs. 
poultry manure. or re 











® 











BUELL CO, 
NEWFIELDS, N. H. 

Sold by garden supply dealers in 
5-lb., 25-lb., and 50-lb. bags 
Brand Name Formerly 
TWO-IN-ONE 








HORTICULTURE 
EARLY SPRING CURIOSITIES 


ig THE first April week in which I write, I find myself 
wondering why some things have happened. In conse- 
quence of the very severe past Winter, which I want soon to 
forget, ‘“Breeze Hill’’ suffered in spots, for nearly all the roses 
and herbaceous plants which were snow-covered for months 
came through in good order, and are now proving it. 

But above the snow line there was damage, particularly to 
my cherished “‘hardy” climbing roses, of which seemingly 
more than three-fourths, aside from the Horvath setigera 
hybrids, are killed to the snow line. Yet many supposedly 
tender plants are uninjured. For example, a Golden Muscat 
grape vine, a hybrid with the European tender kinds, was 
uninjured while some of the Horvath rose hybrids above 
referred to were bitten. 

Forsythia buds seemed to have been mostly unbothered, 
except that one big plant of the old Viridissima looks like a 
total loss, as far as flowers are concerned. Yet, Forsythia ovata 
came into flower its usual ten days ahead of the rest, entirely 
uninjured. Again I am impressed with the feeling that there is 
no need for more than three forsythias—Ovata for its early 
cheer, Intermedia spectabilis for its larger flowers and greater 
floriferousness, and Primulina for its lighter yellow of the 
same plant quality. 

But why does Magnolia stellata hold back, so that it threat- 
ens to bloom right with one rather light pink Soulangeana? 
And Daphne mezerum has given its rich fragrance a week 
ahead of the yet unopened D. cneorum. Azalea mucronulatum 
is contrasting its decent light magenta blooms with the for- 
sythias, and it was unhurt by the Winter. 

We had a very perfect March as to even temperatures, al- 
though with nearly seven inches of the rain which gave the 
Susquehanna Valley disastrous record floods. The herbaceous 
borders are well awake with hyacinths, scillas, chionodoxa, 
some daffodils, all doing business. There are some blooms on 
Leucojum vernum, and Helleborus niger has carried over 
Winter, showing some new flowers along with the brilliant 
yellow of the Eranthis hyemalis. The tulip show has already 
begun, with three varieties of Kauffmanniana, two of which, 
Elliott’s Red and Elliott’s Rose, have grand blooms that are 
nearly twice the size of the species and are a real advance. 

After this advance guard will come in due course the blooms 
of 273 tulip varieties sent to ‘‘Breeze Hill’’ from certain wide- 
awake Holland growers in order to obtain the judgment of 
our visitors as to the value in color from their height of many 
new varieties which can then go into propagation. These new 
and of course scarce sorts have been planted for garden border 
and background effect. 

One surprise of the season is the abundant bloom on the 
pachysandra, the tiny white terminal spikes of which are now 
open and are very welcome. 

Of course the rock garden is greenly alive now, with some 
flower punctuation. A very pretty pink form of Arabis alpina 
contrasts with the just-finishing A. procurrens, and the large 
flowers and larger leaves of Saxifraga cordifolia are showy. 
A white form of Anemone pulsatilla is more pleasing than the 
near-by purple type. There are half a dozen unusual violets to 
be seen, including the extremely fragrant little double pink 
Rosina. Of course our Pennsylvania Hepatica triloba and San- 
guinaria canadensis are alive. Aubrietia deltoidea is showing 


_color, and that hardy little beauty, Rosa rouletti, has already 


made some diminutive new leaves. 

A pleasure is ours in the seeming happiness in ‘‘Little Cali- 
fornia’ which we have been caring for and in which there are 
now to be seen some charming erythroniums more decorative 
in leaf than in flower. Here Winter has been good to us. 

I ought to mention the signal we always get that the hard 
frosts are over—when the foliage of Prinsepia sinensis breaks 
out its brilliant green. 

—J. Horace McFarland. 
Harrisburg, Pa. 
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ted as the best—the 
PERFECT GARDEN LABEL 


PERMANENT when marked with 
ORDINARY LEAD PENCIL 
You can really de- 
nd on this. Now 
n thousands of fine 
aoutens without a 
single complaint. As 
attractive as they are 
convenient. Beauti- 
ful inconspicuous 
gray-green color har- 
monizes with plants, 
soil and rocks. Mark- 
ings erasible with 
pencil rubber. Five 
styles covering all 
label problems. 
Order a trial lot now 
< (returnable if 
unsatisfactory ) 
or send for free samples 
25 





PERFE 100 
Border Label (5”) ....... 2.00 $7.75 
Rock Garden Label (4”) .. 1.75 6.75 
Show Garden Label (7”) .. 2.50 9.50 
Tie-On Labels with wires 

ot hg rer 3.00 
Pot Labels (4” x %” tapered) 2.50 


HOWARD HAMMITT 
654 MAIN STREET HARTFORD, CONN. 











FOR SALE 


HYBRID RHODODENDRONS 
3 ft. to 7 ft. tall 
AZALEAS In variety 
3 ft. to 7 ft. tall 
FLOWERING CRABAPPLE 
(Malus Atrosanguinia) 
10 ft. to 12 ft. spread 
JAPANESE IRIS 
PRIZE BEARDED IRIS 
In 75 varieties 
CHOICE EVERGREENS 
TEA ROSES 


And Other Garden Plants 


Stimpson Estate 
186 HAMMOND STREET 
CHESTNUT HILL MASS. 

















N landscape work each proj- 

ect is a completely new 
problem. Experience is essen- 
tial. To each task we bring 
years of technical training, 
practical experience and a 
highly skilled organization. 
Particular clients report full 
satisfaction with results. 


Lawns : Walks : Walls : Driveways 
Tennis Courts : Rock Gardens 
Tree Moving : Pruning 


ichard Naugtand 
160 LasErL T 


Packard Bird Houses 
Best by Test! 
Ask the Bird That Owns One 
6 for $5 postpaid 
Why Pay More? Order Now! 


EVERYTHING for Wild Birds 
Catalogue Free 


WINTHROP PACKARD 


1446 WASHINGTON 8T., CANTON, MASS. 


ANNUAL PLANTS 


— including de luxe petunias, salpi- 

glossis, miniature dahlias, pentstemons, 

salvia farinacea blue beard. Heavenly 

blue morning glories, Cobea Scandens. 
Send for Complete List 


CHERRY MEADOW GARDENS 
FRAMINGHAM, MASS. 
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NOW ANY ONE CAN KEEP THEIR 
— and PLANTS HEALTHY 


ee 







» TREE & PLANT 


TOOL 
. if Puts holes right 


f=" cow fo feeding 


a roots without 
sod patch on tnyury tothe 
well kept lawns tender rootlets 


A Child Can Operate This Tool 


Feed trees and beshes before they show 
signs of weakness, or at first indication of 
sickness. 
Healthy Trees Resist Disease 
Do Your Own Feeding 

A PRACTICAL, INDISPENSABLE TOOL 
For tree-plant feeding, soil testing, irriga- 
tion, watering, , Sans bulb-planting, 
etc. Price $2. 

VAN YAHRES SPECIAL MIX is a well 
balanced, highly organic tree and plant 
food, very reasonably priced, which we use 
to keep our clients’ trees healthy. 

Ask for literature on this or advice on any 

tree or plant problem 

VAN YAHRES TREE SERVICE 
WESTBURY NEW YORK 








LILIUM PHILIPPINENSE 
FORMOSANUM BULBS 
New and a Best Out-door Lily 
Blooming size $1.00 per 10; $6 per 100 

“large $1.50 “ *“* 
“extra large $2.50 “ “ 320 a 
Oash with order. Post paid. 
Not sold less than 10 bulbs. 


OVERLOOK NURSERIES, Crichton, Ala. 





que 


CARRIE JACOBS BOND 


This glorious new Rose was named in honor 
of the author of ““The End of a Perfeet Day.” 
Of vigoreas growth bearing a profusion of 
large, weil- formed, double blooms. The celer 
is am enchanting rich deep rose with a flaring 
rey of laminous coral. A hardy ever-bleom- 
ing variety. $1.50 per plant, postpaid. 


HENRY A. DREER 
266 DREER BLDG., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


“Easy FEEDER 

















PHLOX DIVARICATA 


HORTICULTURE 
RHODODENDRONS IN THE MID-WEST 


OR years, rhododendrons were considered taboo for the hot 

and dry wind-swept middle and western states. Yet both 
thododendrons and azaleas can be grown here successfully if 
the initial planting is properly attended to and if the right 
understock has been used. I am more and more convinced that 
much more than has been realized depends on proper under- 
stock—even more than on variety—as to whether rhododen- 
drons will prove hardy or not. 

Take, for instance, Charles Dickens, listed by the Rhodo- 
dendron Association of London as “‘old fashioned and not up 
to present-day standards.’” My own plant of this gave me a 
lovely display of crimson bloom for two seasons and then 
mysteriously and precipitately died, in spite of laboriously 
provided acid soil, mulches, moisture and protection, al- 
though, a few feet away, two plants of Rhododendron maxi- 
mum grew thriftily. This untimely death I attribute to 
improper early propagation and wrong understock, as only 
four blocks away a very large specimen of the rhododendron 
Charles Dickens has persisted for 15 years or more with no 
soil renewal, no acid applications, no mulching. 

Take also R. roseum elegans, listed by the Rhododendron 
Association of London as “‘not worthy of cultivation.’” Mine 
proved exceptionally choice, free blooming and attractive, 
but, like Charles Dickens, this particular plant proved not 
winter hardy. Yet here, too, I again place its failure to persist 
upon improper understock, for not so far distant, before an- 
other old home, is a large, thrifty plant of R. roseum elegans 
which has persisted and bloomed for at least 15 years with no 
protection, no mulching and no care except the usual water- 
ing ordinarily given to mixed shrubbery beds. Considering the 
prolonged droughts and abnormal high temperatures, ranging 
often for weeks well over 100 degrees to which forest trees by 
the thousands succumbed, this is a remarkable record. 

R. atrosanguinea, also listed by the same London associa- 
tion as “‘not worthy of cultivation,’’ I found growing, to my 
vast amazement, before an Argentine, Kans., home in such 
beauty and luxuriance that its fame travelled far and wide and 
reached even me. I wish that you could have enjoyed its 
beauty with me, and I venture that you would declare R. 
atrosanguinea worthy of a place in any garden anywhere, in 
fact, a real garden gem. 

English standards are quite hopeless when applied to 
American gardens. We have not their moist sea air, their fogs, 
their cool Summers and mild Winters. Rhododendrons like 
Charles Dickens, R. atrosanguinea, R. roseum elegans, R. 
album elegans and others, which will persist through record- 
breaking heat and drought, deserve more than four stars in 
American gardens and are assuredly worthy of cultivation 
here. 

The rhododendron Pink Pearl, beloved in English gardens, 
and justly so, is quite plant hardy with me, but alas not bud 
hardy, so a plant which has no bloom ceases to be desirable, 
even though it cheerfully weathers our bitter Winters as a 
plant. R. album elegans, given one star by the London Rhodo- 
dendron Association, has done splendidly with me, growing 
thriftily, blooming well and generally conducting itself credit- 
ably. Lady Armstrong I have found less prolific but fairly 
satisfactory. 
Kansas City, Mo. 


—DMinnie Long Sloan. 








Azalea Calendulacea—Flame Azalea 
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BARNES 
BROTHERS 
1936 
Illustrated 
NURSERY 
Catalog 
Free 
DIANTHUS, ROSE UNIQUE — 15”. 


(Our own raising). In introducing this new 
Hardy Carnation we are offering a decided im- 
provement over previous hardy varieties in 
beauty, hardiness, and habit. Rose Unique is a 
large flowered, deep pink, fully double carna- 
tion with broad, robust, blue-green foliage. It 
has the valuable trait of blooming its spicily 
fragrant flowers from early Summer antil, with 
buds still unfolded, the real hard freezes of 
late Fall put an end co its activities. Rose 
Unique was flowering with us last Fall long 
after all other hardy carnations and even the 
Perpetual flowering Clove Pinks had ceased to 
bloom. The long wiry flower stems are almost 
leafless, and surmounted by clusters of 3-4 
buds which open one after the other, offer fine 
material for cut flowers. 50c each. 


BARNES BROTHERS NURSERY CO. 
BOX 20 YALESVILLE, CONN. 


Phe Orig vyinal 











BARNES BROS. NURSERY 


fstablished 1890 








HARDY PHLOX 


A Lucky Number 


Lucky, because the varieties are 
standard, popular kinds. Lucky, 
because the price is most reason- 
able for such selected, well-grown 
plants. 
B. Comte. Rich amaranth. 
Caroline Vandenburg. Blue. 
Hauptmann Koehl. Dark red. 
Jules Sandeau. Pure pink. 
Mrs. Jenkins. White; star-shaped. 
Mrs. van Hoboken. Pink. 
Bokoko. Clear soft pink. 
First quality plants 30 cts. each 
$2.25 for 10, $4 per 25 
Our 1936 Catalogue has many other 
plans and plants that will save money 
for you. Send for a copy. 


PITZONKA'S PANSY FARM 
Box H Bristol, Penna. 











Sensaticnal tverbloominag 


Climbing rebing upg F § pes 


Ja . rich, glowing grandeur 
of the Talisman Rose, blended 

copper, apricot and gold: = 
highly fragrant. A real jf 
Everblooming Olimber. 4 
Absolutely unique; very 
rare. New plants set out 
last Spring in my Exhibi- 
tion Gardens were continu- 
ously loaded with flowers all 
Summer. The extra strong, 
two year old, field-grown plants I 
will send you, will bloom as profusely 
for you this season. $1 each; 6 for $5 
postpaid. Cultural Directions Included. 


Robert Wayman 


Box B BAYSIDE, LONG ISLAND, N. Y. 


fa for a 


“4 Little Book 
About Roses”’ 


(33rd annual issue) 
The unusual Rose Catalogue 
— plus — sent free to garden 









owners who demand the best 

quality, field-grown, 2-year 

plants for continuous bloom. 
New introductions are 


The Native Blue Phlox. Per- 
fectly hardy. Does well in sun 
or shade. Blooms in most 
localities at the same time as 


1% to 2 feet 
Kalmia Latifolia—Mt. Laurel 

12tol5inches 10for 2.50 
Rhododendron Maximum—Rose Bay 


10 for $2.50 


. . 1 to 1% feet 10 for 2.50 . ° 
Darwin Tulips. Tsuga Canadensis—Hemlock illustrated in true color 
Strong Field Grown Clum 1% to 2 feet 10for 2.50 i 
Per dozen tse eeeereeees P® $1.25 Winter Green, Galax, Partridge Berry, Trailing Arbutus, George H. swenream, Inc 
Per hundred ............. 8.00 (clumps) @ 10c each. Specialists 


All above are well rooted plants collected in the mountains. Roses and Peonies 
Send 50c for samples of what you want. Box 45 Fair Lawn, N. J. 
Write for prices on heavy established clumps. Requests west of the Mississippi remit .26 
DOE VALLEY FARMS, INC. a 
Northern office, Harrison, N. Y. Phone Park 852-R 


Paeked lightly, express colleet 


L. H. WARREN and SON 
River Forest, Ill. 
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BURPEE’S 


REGAL LILIES 
3 Bulbs for 25¢ 


(Value 25c each ) 
One of the easiest grown 
and most beautiful Lilies. 
Flowers are fragrant, pure 
white, often suffused pink. 
Grows 3 to 6 ft. high. 
Blooms July. Lives for 
years. Special Offer,small 
blooming size bulbs (4 
to 5 in. cir.) postpaid: 

3 Bulbs for only 25¢ ‘ 

7 Bulbs for only 50¢ 

15 Bulbs for only $1.00 


Burpee’s Catalog 
FREE. Burpee Quality 
: Seeds and Bulbs. 

W. Atlee Burpee Co., 247 Burpee Bldg., Philadelphia 


DAZEY 
flower holders 


Are made in many \ 
types and sizes,in Sa=\ 

green, silver, gold, Seess $ 
and bronsge, } EEL 
wrapped in glis- §’e } 

tening cellophane. : 


Illustrated is 
model No. 2 4% POSTPAID 


in. at base. Color: green. 


ORDER YOURS TODAY 
Purchase through your local dealer. If none 
nearby, order direct from us, enclosing 
$1.00. But whether or not you order now, 
be sure to send for the free helpful folder, 
‘“‘Plower Holders and Arrangements.’’ 














HORTICULTURE 
DUSTING GARDEN SEEDS 


ANY disappointing losses in the flower and vegetable 
garden could be avoided if the gardener would treat all 
of his seeds with red copper oxide dust before planting them. 
This material has been found exceedingly effective in protect- 
ing many kinds of seeds against the inroads of decay organ- 
isms that occur in the soil. Experiments have gone so far at 
the State Experiment Station at Geneva, N. Y., that a bulletin 
on the subject has been issued. 

One of the great advantages of red copper oxide is that it 
can be used dry, thus avoiding the messiness of liquid dips. 
The material is relatively cheap and only small amounts are 
required, while seed can be treated well in advance of planting 
and stored in a dry place without danger of injury. The main 
effect of the treatment is to prevent decay of the seed by soil- 
borne organisms, thus reducing the tremendous losses suffered 
every Spring from so-called ‘‘damping off’’ of young plants. 

The standard dosage recommended is two and a half 
pounds of dust per 100 pounds of seed. For small quantities 
of seed this is equivalent to one level teaspoonful per pound. 
This rate is satisfactory for seeds the size of spinach or smaller 
and for rough, light seeds like beets and chard. For larger, 
heavier seeds, such as peas, squash, or cucumbers, one tea- 
spoonful to five pounds of seed is sufficient. Dosages cannot 
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MONTBRETIAS 


Bright Summer Flowering 
Bulbs with tremendous cut- 
flower value for immediate 
planting. 
Mixed Colors, Doz. 85c, 
100 $6.00 Postpaid! 


See Catalog for Separate Colors 


PERRY SEED COMPANY 


12-13 Faneuil Hall Square 
Boston, Mass. 








ORCHIDS 


L. SHERMAN ADAMS CO. 
WELLESLEY MASS. 








Choice Orchids 
HYBRIDS 


Laelio-Cattleyas, Brasso- 


(Special offer for Garden Clubs). 
DAZEY MANUFACTURING CO, 
841 E. 31st St., Los Angeles, Calif. 
72 Murray Street, New York, N. Y. 


Seabrook Collection Gladiolus 


Four each large bulbs, correctly labeled 
of the following varieties for 































be very well recommended for packet seeds, but it is suggested 
that a pinch of material is sufficient to give each seed a com- 
plete coating of the dust. The tendency is to use too much 
rather than too little of the chemical and there is no reason to 
believe that if ‘‘a little will do good, much will do more 
good,’’ for the opposite is more nearly correct. The seed and 


Cattleyas, etc. 


G. E. BALDWIN CO. 
Mamaroneck, N. Y. 














“(O) HATEVER the occasion, say 
it with “Flowers”—corsages for deb 








$2.00 Prepaid. ‘ : : , 
AFLAME E.I. FARRINGTON the dust should be shaken together in some tight container like one gong a ae — 
pee il a fruit jar which should be filled not more than half way. A cent — made happy with your 
BAGDAD MOTHER ' complete coating of the chemical around each seed is essential. thoughtfulness. Orchids for you. 
BETTY NUTHALL ORANGE WONDER | | BUTTERWORTH’S 
COMMANDER PIOARDY | DIVIDING YELLOW WATER LILIES Phone $633 FRAMINGHAM, MASS. 

VANITY FAIR ye ' ; isi 
SPECIAL GRATIS of 2 Schubert HOSE wishing to enjoy the bloom of their yellow hardy S-L-N Invisible 


PLANT STAKES 
A trial lot of 25 36” for $2.00 
Invisible PLANT SUPPORTS 
(new this season) 

A trial package 4 5”, 410” and 4 15” for $2 
Send for our new circular on 
S-L-N Garden Gadgets 


W. B. ESSELEN 
80-B Boylston Street 


“HOUSE & GARDEN” Selects 
HUSTON-DAYTON SPRINKLER 
SYSTEM for the IDEAL HOME 
in Scarsdale 


Write for Illustrated Folder on 
Design and Installation 


FRANK E. HUSTON CO. 
| 20 N. Broadway White Plains, N. Y. 
Affiliated with The Dayton Irrigation Co. 


waterlilies Chromatella and Sunrise will find it worth 
while to divide them each Spring. Where growing conditions 
are favorable, both varieties send up a dense growth of erect 
leaves after their first season. This growth usually hides the 
flowers. The glossy foliage is so handsome that some gardeners 
would rather have it than the flowers, but most gardeners pre- 
fer flowers. Dividing may be done any time after growth 
starts, but earlier dividing is better than late. 
If the work is done quickly and the rootstocks are not at 
all dried out during their brief exposure to the air, bloom is 
retarded but a few days, if at all. There is no real loss of 
bloom, for plants that start blooming later in the Spring 
ordinarily continue blooming later in the Fall. The rootstocks 
may be cut or broken. A section with several buds produces a 


Write for 1986 Oatalog 


SEABROOK NURSERIES 
Seabrook New Hampshire 


GLADIOLUS 
of Quality 


I AM the intro- 
ducer of PICARDY the 
most famous variety in ex- 
istence, and the other won- 
derful varieties produced by 
Mr. E. F. Palmer. Send for 











Boston 











: ; © 
68-page catalog describing good plant. Those wanting the effect of a large plant will do m ] PLANT LABEL 
these and many other beauti- better to plant half a dozen sections in a circle rather than AND STAKE 


plant one large many-budded section—following the same 
procedure used in securing a clump effect when planting iris 
and chrysanthemums. i 
South Carrollton, Ky. —Maud R. Jacobs. 


GARDENERS' CHRONICLE| HOWARD STUDIOS 
America’s Premier Garden Monthly | 110 East 57TH STREET, N. Y. Cc. 


Practical, useful information that can be | Charming little garden statues. 
. depended upon! That’s what you find in the | Bird Baths, Benches, Sundials, 
Gardeners’ Chronicle every month in the | Fountains, Pots, Columns, Gates. 
year. Let it help you plan and care for your | Send for Photos, Estimates, etc. 
garden—you'll like it. 25¢ a copy, $2.00 by Reasonable Costs 


the year. Special offer, 5 months for $1.00. 
. SPECIAL — “SUMMER” 
GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE $13.75 Packed 22 inches 


HEMEROCALLIS 


Label is sea green pyralin; stake 
10” long rust proof aluminum 
painted green. Use ordinary lead 
pencil for permanent marking. 
\ Price $5.00 per hundred: special 

offer 20 for $1.00. Sample free. 


| THE W. W. OLIVER MFG. CO. 


1486 NIAGARA STREET BUFFALO, N. Y. 


ful varieties from all over the 
world. 


CHAMPLAIN VIEW GARDENS 
ELMER E. GOVE 
BURLINGTON, VERMONT 


Rare English 


Flower Seeds 


1936 illustrated catalogue, the most com- 
prehensive published, 4,769 different 
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HORTICULTURAL 


LECTURES 
Several Subjects 
Send for Descriptive Folder 


ALLEN W. EDMINSTER 


East Freetown Massachusetts : 




















kinds of flower seeds described, including ( OME NOW 
an up-to-date collection of Delphiniums, . 4 ats 
Liliums and Lupines, also a tetas echelon for Bred to the best ideals. Rival finest liliums. 


Our best plot has 1200 very fine new ones. 
Season May 15 until frost. No plant excels 
them today. Finest color range. Iris—new- 

est—best. Fine list. Dahlias, gladioli. | 


Send for List 


C. BETSCHER, Dover, Ohio 


of Herbaceous, Rock Plants and Shrub 
seeds free on application to 


THOMPSON & MORGAN | 
IPSWICH BNGLAND 


Perennials and 
Potted Sweet Peas 


CHERRY MEADOW GARDENS 


FARMINGHAM, MASS. 
Catalog on Request 
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MONTBRETIAS 


HI8 MAJESTY 
(Tilustrated ) 
Flowers 4 inches across. 
Deep velvety, scariet, and 
ay" Numerous spikes, fine 
or late Summer cutting. 
5 for $1.00 
A Choice Mixture of fine 
new named varieties only 

(not labelled). 
12 for $1.00 
Bulb st on request 


YEREX LILY GARDENS 
TIGARD, OREGON 











ROSE BUSH SALE 
20,000 Hybrid Tea Rose Bushes on 
Sale May 15 
VARIBTIES: — Briarcliffe, Joanna Hill, 
Yellow Joanna Hill, Rapture, Souvenir, 


8u; T an, Templar. 
PRIGHS:~ $1.50, $1.65, $2.00 per dozen. 
Order early and have them reserved 
Oircular B sent on request 


HALIFAX GARDEN CO., HALIFAX, MASS. 

(Entrance from Route 106—One-half mile 

east of junction with Route 58. Entrance 

from Route 27—1% miles south of junction 
with Route 58) 


SUPERIOR GLADS 


Are you interested in the new varieties of 
Glads and have you been confronted with 
the problem of choosing a few of the best 
from a long list of varieties, all of which are 
highly praised? If this is the case, you 
should have my new catalogue which is 
stated by many to be one of the most informa- 
tive and best catalogues published. This 
color illustrated book is free to Glad fans. 
GRANT BE. MITSCH, Brownsville, Oregon 








MONTBRETIAS 
12 Large Bulbs $1.00 Postpaid 


>>» MARJORIE <«« 

Beautiful golden orange flower with crimson center. 
Plant now for summer blooms. Send, with order, 
mames and addresses of ten flower gardeners 
and we will enclose two extra bulbs FREE. 

Write for bulb list illustrated in color. 


CARDENVILLE BULB GROWERS 
RF. D.6, BOX 516H, TACOMA, WASHINGTON 


The Finest Daffodils 


Descriptive catalog of 300 of the 
newer and finer varieties. 


EDWIN C. POWELL 
R. D. 3 ROCKVILLE, MD. 

















LATEST GARDENING THRILL 


nuset choo seas? EVERGREENS for 5 0.0/ 
any one variety... ity seeds 
ae 25 Your choice of Balsam or Silver Fir, White, Norway, or 
5 Packets... Colorado Blue Spruce, Mugho or White Pine, or Cana- 
Your Selection dian Hemlock. Ornamental, Windbreak, Reforestation 
a | oo Plantings easily produced. Highest germinanon. Full 
instructions given. Order from:- 


WESTERN MAINE FOREST NURSERY 
DEPT. H-46 FRYEBURG, MAINE 











Come out and see our collection of 
125 varieties of Narcissus in flower, 
as many varieties of Tulips to follow 
also many other interesting Bulbs. 
We are always glad to have visitors 
inspect what we grow. 

Catalogues Free on Request 


WILLIAM N. CRAIG 
FRONT STREET WEYMOUTH, MASS. 


Tested Seeds 


PETER HENDERSON & CO. 
35 Cortlandt Street 


New York City 














Primula laurentiana 
(P. farinosa gaspensis) 


Fine plants 50 cts. each 


Catalog listing 700 other Alpines sent 
Free east of Rocky Mts. 


MITCHELL NURSERIES, INC. 
Depr. H 


BARRE, VT. 














HORTICULTURE 
VEGETABLES FOR HOME GARDENS 


HE Massachusetts State College maintains trial grounds at 

the college at Amherst and at the Waltham Field Station, 
where hundreds of varieties of vegetables are tested each year. 
Opinions differ widely as to the merits of certain varieties of 
vegetables. Their selection depends upon climate, soil, market 
preference, and personal taste. There are, however, certain so- 
called ‘‘standard’”’ varieties that may be found on almost every 
list of recommended varieties as well as in most seed catalogues. 


ASPARAGUS—AMary Washington is the leading variety the country over 
and large one-year roots are recommended. 


BEANS—Bountiful is the leading green bean for market. It is a flat pod 
variety, early, and prolific. Stringless Valentine and Tendergreen are new 
round pod green beans recommended for growing. For real flavor for the 
home garden and local trade try one of the Stringless Green Pod varieties. 
Sure Crop Wax is the standard flat pod wax bean. Pencil Pod Black Wax 
is recommended for a round pod yellow bean. Kentucky Wonder is the 
Standard pole variety. French Horticultural is the standard shell bean. 

BEETS—Crosby’s Egyptian and Early Wonder are practically the same. 
Detroit Dark Red is a late variety. Perfected Detroit is not recommended 
as yet. Ohio Canner is a small beet of good dark color and exceptionally 
even strain. 


BROCCOLI—This old vegetable is becoming very popular. Italian Green 
Sprouting (Calabrese Strain) is the variety commonly grown. 

CABBAGE—Golden Acre is standard for early and mid-season. Danish Ball 
Head and Round Head are both good late varieties. Penn State Ball Head 
is the standard strain. The crinkly-leaved Savoy is a good keeper of 
excellent quality. Chinese Cabbage is becoming popular on account of its 
excellence for salads. Chihili is the standard variety. 


CARROTS—Imperator and Morse’s Bunching are practically the same and 
are standard. For the home garden and roadside stand try Tendersweet for 
high quality. Perfection and Pride of Denmark, both comparatively new 
varieties of the large Coreless type, are yielding in popularity to the first 
two varieties named. 

CAULIFLOWER—-Snowball is the standard. Dwarf Erfurt is very similar. 
Most seedsmen have their own special strains. 


CELERY—Golden Plume (or Wonderful) is the standard white celery. 
Giant Pascal is the best for late Fall and Winter storage. 


CORN—Golden Gem is the earliest yellow corn but is too small for general 
market purposes. Golden Sunshine, Early Golden Market, Golden Hum- 
mer, Yellow Sensation, and others are all early varieties worth trying. 
Golden Bantam matures a week or so later, but it is difficult to know 
exactly what you are going to get unless you are acquainted with a particu- 
lar strain. Whipple’s Yellow is the standard yellow variety for main crop, 
maturing 10 to 14 days later than Sunshine, etc. 

So-called ‘‘crossed’’ and ‘‘hybrid’”’ strains of sweet corn are now offered 
by most seedsmen. Golden Cross Bantam is standard but is late in matur- 
ing. Earlier varieties are offered under various names but all are later than 
the regular varieties used in the cross. 

CUCUMBERS—New varieties are listed each year but Davis Perfect still is 
standard. Most seedsmen have their own special varieties. Straight 8 is a 
new variety well worth trying. 

LETTUCE—White Boston, an improved Unrivalled, is recommended for 
sowing at any time for a butter head type. The New York variety (Iceberg 
type) is standard the country over and preferred in the market. It requires 
a cool growing season for satisfactory results. New York $12 is the strain 
recommended for Massachusetts growers. No variety of head lettuce will 
succeed in hot weather. 

MUSKMELONS—Bender’s Surprise, Golden Champlain and Delicious are 
recommended for trial. 

ONIONS—Danvers Yellow Globe for seeding, Prizetaker and Riverside 
Sweet Spanish to grow from plants, and Japanese (Ebenezer) sets are 
recommended. 


cha Value ASSORTMENT 


© cuoice varieties $922 “e. 
BRISTOL Wybrid 
orean MUMS 


Brighten your Fall garden with these six brilliant 
Fan) eocen Chrysanthemums. Enjoy their gorgeous 














c 
colors every Fall till heavy frosts. Healthy, grow- . 


~~ J ing plants delivered, prepaid, at Spring planting , ; 
wo - Bing This choice assortment isa bargain this year— Ney é 4 
ey Apollo—Bronze, red, gold; immense sprays. v < i 
© Seres—Brilliant yellow and gold in branching ‘A “3 
sprays. wees 24 
Dal hne—Daphne pink; large 3%” flowers. \e e. 
‘ " ana—New lilac rose and salmon colors. 


Mars—Deep amaranth red; large blooms. 
Louise Schling—Salmon red, bronze; early 
flowering. a 
Send for Shon “Aristocrats of the Fall Garden 
Now. (If West of Mississippi, send $2.15.) 


RISTOL NURSERIES INC. 





SEND FOR 
YOUR FREE 


= map, < 
TRATED =BN= BRISTOL,CONN. 
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HEMEROCALLIS 


If you wish to try some of the newer kinds 
of DAYLILY, in which there is much inter- 
est now, here are four very distinctive, 
hardy varieties—APRICOT, early and very 
free-blooming, 30 cts. HIGHBOY, pale yel- 
low, late and very tall, 65 cts. MRS. W. H. 

, clear yellow, late, flowers of thick 
texture, 85 cts. OPHIR, golden yellow, mid- 
season, large and fine, 65 cts. Collection of 
4 varieties, $2.35 (add postage). 


GRAY & COLE, Ward Hill, Mass. 





INTERESTING CATALOG 


Seeds of Rare Flowers 
Descriptions of more than 2000 un- 
usual and distinctive kinds for the 
“different” garden. Gives needs, uses, 
seasons, heights, etc.; a work of ref- 
erence. 


Write Dept. B, for your copy 
REX. D. PEARCE, MERCHANTVILLE, N. J. 








NORTHERN MAMMOTH 


Selected, state inspected, strawberry plants, 
Beaver, Blakemore, Bellmar, Dunlap, Dor- 
sett, Fairfax, Howard No. 17, 25c, 35c; 100, 
85c; 250, $1.80; 500, $3.25. Latham —- 
berry plants, bearing age, 10, 60c; 25, 
$1.25; 100, $3.25; 250, $7.50. Prepaid to 
destination. 


BRULE VALLEY NURSERY 
BRULE WISOONSIN 





Money-Making Opportunity 
Represent Holland Bulb Concern 


Take orders for our Top-Size Dutch Bulbs. Liberal 
Commissions, Monthly and Seasonal Bonus Awards. 
Some representatives booked as high as $200.00 
to $400.00 a month in 1935. Write us for details 
of this money-making plan. 


VAN BOURGONDIEN BROS. 
BOX 28 BABYLON, LONG ISLAND, WN. Y. 


From Grower Direct to Consumer 


DELPHINIUMS 


ACRES OF THEM. The finest English and 
American strains. Plants that will bloom 
this year with ball of dirt. $3.00 per doz. or 
$20.00 per 100. Separate colors. 


WHISPERING PINES 


Delphinium Gardens 
R. D. No. 1 NORRISTOWN, PA. 


IRIS GRACILIPES 


Dainty, dwarf species from Japan. Blue 
flowers, veined lilac and with orange crest, 
on 10 inch stems. 


35c each; 3 for 90c, postpaid 
Seed and Plant Catalog, FREE 
WM. BORSCH & SON, Inc. 











ROCK GARDEN IRISES 
Iris Gracilipes, flowering clumps ..... $50 


Iris Gracilipes alba (proven) flowering 
kh ns i ak as oben 6 eae t 5.00 
Iris tectorum alba, flowering clumps . .1.00 
Iris cristata alba, flowering clumps ...1.00 
New—lIris Cristata—‘“Blue Jacket” 
Dainty violet blue form of Cristata .. .2.00 
One each of above collection for ..... 9.00 
RED GATE FARM NURSERY 


EATONTOWN NEW JERSEY 





ROCK GARDEN IRISES 


Iris Gracilipes ............. $.25-$.50 
i 0 .75-1.00 
4a 50 
Y DE ee acs acKanee 50- .75 


New 48-page Catalogue Now Ready 


CARL STARKER GARDENS 
JENNINGS LODGE OREGON 








GUARANTEED PERENNIALS 


Green Acres 


LYDIA MARSHALL GREEN 
Great Neck, L. L 
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GRAVELY se 


TOACTOR & a= 


OWED MOWER OAM 





Three Machines 
in One. Ideal for 
the estate owner. 
Gravely Motor 
Plow & Cult. Co, 


BOX 766 
DUNBAR. W. VA, 










POSITIONS WANTED 





Gardener: Experienced in all branches of 
horticulture. Graduate of the two-year 
course at the Massachusetts State Oollege. 
Single, age 23. Al references. C. D., Care 
of “Horticulture,” Boston, Mass. 





Position wanted as gardener in Boston or 
suburbs by a married man, no children. Ex- 
perienced in the growing and caring of flow- 
ers, vegetables, shrubs, fruit trees, lawns, 
etc. References furnished. J. L., Care of 
“Horticulture,’’ Boston, Mass. 





Gardener: American, Protestant, married, 
40, no children. Steady, reliable. Life ex- 
perience horticulture, perennials, estate up- 
keep, etc. Al references. P. B., Care of 
“Horticulture,” Boston, Mass. 





American, single, as assistant gardener. Ex- 
perience in greenhouse and outside work. 
Good references. L, C., Care of “Horticul- 
ture,’”’ Boston, Mass. 





Gardener: American, married, no children, 
30 years of age. Good references. Experi- 
ence in greenhouse work, up-to-date on flow- 
ers, vegetables, lawns, shrubs, etc. H. L. S., 
Care of “Horticulture,” Boston, Mass. 





Gardener: American. 10 years experience. 
Wages $50 a month. H. M., Care of “‘Horti- 
culture,” Boston, Mass. 





Position as caretaker wanted by tree for- 
ester. 12 years’ experience. Could take care 
of grounds, shrubs and trees. Age 39, mar- 
ried, one child. Will go anywhere. Capable 
and temperate. C. M. M., Care of “Horti- 
culture,’’ Boston, Mass. 





Chauffeur handyman wishes position, small 
estate; good experience as mechanic, care 
of grounds, flowers, etc. Single, middle age, 
Protestant, temperate. References. W. E. 8., 
Care of “Horticulture,’’ Boston, Mass. 





Position wanted as gardener on private 
estate. Experience of 22 years, shrubbery, 
lawns, flower garden, vegetable garden, 
fruit trees, and general growing of plants 
in greenhouse. F. 8., Care of “Horticulture,” 
Boston, Mass. 





Estate or farm supervision desired by young 

man who has had training and experience. 

<. F. H., Care of “Horticulture,” Boston, 
ass. 





Young man, wishes position on private 
estate or nursery. Single, 27 years of age. 
Seven years’ experience working for pri- 
vate estate owners. Graduate of the Stock- 
bridge School of Agriculture at the Massa- 
chusetts State College, Horticulture course. 
Best of references. G. A. B., Care of “‘Horti- 
culture,”’ Boston, Mass. 





Working superintendent and gardener, with 
25 years’ experience in all outside branches 
including rock garden and landscaping, also 
successful greenhouse man. Understands 
dairy, poultry and other live stock. First- 
class references from private and commer- 
cial places. Wishes position on private 
estate. Married, has one child. 
American. W. BR. B., Care of “Horticulture,” 
Boston, Mass. 





Private chauffeur-gardener wishes to take 
care of small estate. 20 years’ experience at 
both. Last position five years. Best of ref- 
erences. B, T., Care of “Horticulture,” 
Boston, Mass. 





Gardener: Scotch American, married, no 
children, 30 years of age. Can take full 
charge. Have driving license. Good refer- 
ences. B. B., Care of “Horticulture,” 
Boston, Mass. 





Gardener and florist, life experience in all 
branches. Married, no children, age 49. Ex- 
cellent references. 8. ©., Care of “Horticul- 
ture,”’ Boston, Mass. 


German , 





HORTICULTURE 


PEAS—There are so many varieties of peas that it is difficult to make a 
short list of the best. Laxton’s Progress is a new standard variety worth 
trying. Gradus, Thomas Laxton, and World’s Record are all about the 
same and extensively grown. For a tall pea requiring support Alderman 
and Telephone are standard. Mid-season Giant (Asgrow 40 or Giant 
Stride) is a new tall variety highly recommended. 

PEPPERS—King of the North is a new extra early variety. For the main 
crop Worldbeater is standard. California Giant produces a thick-fleshed, 
large pepper, but is late in maturing. Waltham Beauty, is worth trying. 
It is early, produces a heavy fruit, and is a good cropper under conditions 
that result in failure with other varieties. 

RADISH—Scarlet Globe is standard for a round red radish. Most seedsmen 
have special strains. 

SPINACH—Strains of Savoy are now available for planting at all times. 
Long Standing Bloomsdale for Spring, Summer Savoy for Summer, and 
Norfolk or Blight Resistant Savoy for Fall are recommended. 

SQUASH—Straightneck is the standard Summer Squash. Table Queen is a 
small-fruited heavy yielding Fall squash gaining in popularity. Warren 
Turban is the standard Fall large squash. Blue Hubbard is standard for 
Winter. Golden, Delicious is worth trying. It is a much better yielder than 
the older Green Delicious. Quality and Buttercup are two new, small 
varieties of superior quality for home gardens. 

TOMATOES—Marglobe is standard for main crop. There is no satisfactory 
early variety to take the place of Earliana. Early Prolific is recommended 
for trial on a small scale. Penn State and Rutgers, two new varieties, have 
not proved very satisfactory in Massachusetts. 

More and more growers are finding it profitable and more satisfactory to 
train their tomato plants. Some strain of the Comet variety is usually 
used for this purpose. 


Waltham, Mass. 


—Paul V. Dempsey. 


DAMAGE BY TENT CATERPILLARS 


EAVY damage to fruit and shade trees from the tent 

caterpillar is expected again this year. Certain species of 

the wild cherry are the favorite and probably the natural food 

plants of this pest. The apple tree is its next choice, but culti- 

vated cherry, plum and peach trees are fed upon to some 

extent. The tent caterpillar also defoliates many shade trees 
and some shrubs. 

There are records of outbreaks of the tent caterpillar as far 
back as 1646, when the insect was exceedingly abundant. 
Peak periods were called caterpillar years by the early settlers. 
These cycles are caused by parasites, which increase as the 
caterpillars increase until the former reach a maximum point 
when they overcome the caterpillar to the extent that only an 
occasional tent is seen. Having created a famine for themselves 
the parasites decrease, giving the caterpillars a chance to multi- 
ply again. 

Control measures recommended are destruction of the eggs 
(as soon as the foliage is well started) and spraying with three 
pounds of powdered lead arsenate to 100 gallons of water. 
Where a regular spray schedule is followed on apple or other 
fruits no additional treatment is required. 

The burning of the nests from the trees is not recommended 
because of the danger of injury to the tree. 


A SPRAY TO STOP SPRUCE GALLS 


SINGLE well-timed application of a lime-sulphur spray 
or of a nicotine spray applied thoroughly to spruce trees 
will give satisfactory control of the tiny aphids which are 
responsible for the unsightly galls frequently found at the base 
of the new growth on spruce trees. Sprays directed against the 
spruce gall aphid should be made from the middle to the latter 
part of April. The presence of the spruce gall aphid is easily 
detected by the pineapple-like enlargements or galls at the base 
of the new growth. These galls are produced by the feeding of 
the overwintering females and their progeny. The young 
aphids also develop within these galls during the Spring. 

For trees about the home grounds, a single application of 
commercial lime-sulphur diluted at the rate of three-quarters 
of a pint in a gallon of water or of a mixture of one table- 
spoonful of nicotine and an ounce of laundry soap or soap 
chips in a gallon of water will give good results. The nicotine 
spray should be applied on a warm, sunny day, and all spray- 
ing should be thorough enough to cover the branches com- 
pletely out to the tips, particularly the under sides. 
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CLASSIFIED 


Rate 10 cents a word for each insertion, 
minimum $1.50, payable in advance. 





CABBAGE PLANTS: Copenhagen, Golden- 
acre, Bermuda Onion Plants, Broccoli, Beet. 
500, 60c; 1,000, 80¢; 5,000, $3.50. Tomato 
Plants certified, Marglobe, Bonnie, Scarlet 
Topper. Catalogue free. Sims Plant Co., 
Inc., Pembroke, Ga. 





TIGRIDIAS: Vigorous young bulbs, our 
Mary Gray, golden bronze, 10, $1.00; 50, 
$4.00. Toah’s Hybridizing Gardens, Bagley 
Road, Berea, Ohio. : 





PLANT BARGAINS: 30 Swiss Giant Pansy 
plants 50c. 12 Delphinium, Blackmore and 
Langdon strain, 50c. 12 Aquilegia (colum- 
bine), Scott Elliott Long Spurred, 50c. All 
sent Prepaid. Minimum order $1.00. Satis- 
faction Guaranteed. Send for Bargain List. 
Breeces Greenhouses, Delaware, Ohio. 





BLUEBERRIES: Hybrids. Make shapely 
bushes, fruit delicious. Plants all sizes. 
Booklet. Houston Orchards, Hanover, Mass. 





STERNBERGIA LUTEA, Yellow Crocus— 
To every bulb a bloom next Fall. 12, $2.00; 
100, $14.00 (plus postage). Miss E. C. 
Davis, Leesburg, Va. 





ROCKET (Hesperis matronalis) for fra- 
grant moonlight gardens, 3 clumps, 60c. 
South Warren Nurseries, Brimfield, Mass. 





DAHLIA GROWERS—Be thrifty. Free list 
explains. Guaranteed roots. Eight $1.00. 
Grandview Gardens, ington, West Va. 





WEATHERVANE: $7.50, “Flying Yankee” 
type, shows both wind direction and speed. 
olony Workshop, Arlington, Mass. 





HARDY GRENADIN CARNATIONS and 
Sweet Williams. Fine plants. 50c per dozen 
postpaid. Hillside Gardens, Box 173, Brat- 
tleboro, Vt. 





TIGRIDIAS: Large beautiful lily-like flow- 

ers, tiger spotted throat, in colors red and 

golden yellow, large bulbs. $1.75 doz., $12 

~ 100, prepaid. n’s Flower Gardens, 
ept. A., Malvern, Pa. 





BEGONIAS: Unusual varieties our spe- 

cialty. Order the handsome tuberous rooted 

now for good selection. Booklet describing 

over 200 varieties 35c. Green Tree Flower 

—* 316 W. Chew St., Philadelphia, 
enna. 





GLADIOLUS FACTS WORTH DOLLARS: 
Read our free catalog, even though you do 
not buy our bulbs. Hornberger’s Garden 
Service, Hamburg, N. Y. 








STERILIZED LAWN DRESSING COM- 
POST: A natural organic food for lawns 
and golf courses. 100 lbs. $1.90. Catalogue 
free. Ransom Nursery, Geneva, Ohio. 





“HOW TO GROW AMARYLLIS,” free with 
catalog. Fifty varieties Amaryllis, besides 
Gladiolus, Iris, Oallas, other bulbs. Cecil 
a» a Department H, La Verne, Cali- 
ornia. 





COUPLE WANTED: Gardener-chauffeur 
and cook, general. 80 to 40 years of age. 
Permanent position on a small estate. State 
qualifications, recent references, wages ex- 
ected. Mrs. M. J. Bradley, 89 Knox 8&t., 
wrence, Mass. 





SIBERIAN IRISES: Landscape Special. 
Four each of six attractive named varieties 
(24 plants) $2 postpaid. Lark Meadows, 
West Mansfield, Mass. 





HARDWOOD ASHES: Nature’s Fertilizer. 
Free Circular. George Stevens, Peterbor- 
ough, Ontario. 


POSITIONS WANTED 








Gardener-farmer: English, married, no chil- 
dren, age 49, good health, active and capa- 
ble. Life experience in all branches of gar- 
dening and farming. 10 years’ licensed 
driver. Experienced house man. Handy with 
all tools, as t6 upkeep and repairs. First 
class references. Wife experienced cook and 
housework, general. J. C., Care of ‘“‘Hor- 
ticulture,’’ Boston, Mass. 





Position wanted: Young married man, 27, 
no children, desires connection with estate, 
farm, florist or nurseryman. Has experience 
in all branches of horticulture, including 
flowers, fruits and vegetables. Also under- 
stands poultry and bees. Trained at Essex 
County Agriculture School. Is an excellent 
automobile driver. Wife could work as an 
excellent nurse maid, trained as attendant 
nurse at small private hospital. Character 
and former employer references gladly 
given. S. T., Care of “Horticulture,” Boston, 
Mass. 
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MASSACHUSETTS 
HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 


DAFFODIL 
EXHIBITION 
With a Display of Tulips 


HORTICULTURAL HALL 
BOSTON, MASS. 


APRIL 30 and MAY | 


Open to members and guests from 2 to 


6 P.M., Thursday, April 30. 


Open to the public without charge Thurs- 
day evening and Friday, May |, from 
9 A.M. to 9 P.M. 


Illustrated lecture by Mrs. F. Stuart Foote, 


prominent daffodil expert, Thursday eve- 
ning at 8 o'clock. Free to the public. 

Those attending the daffodil show on Friday 
may also visit the annual exhibition of 
the American Rock Garden Society in an 
adjoining hall. 





THE HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 


OF NEW YORK 
598 Madison Avenue, New York City 





An interesting innovation in our Spring 
activities will be the substitution of flower 
shows for the regular Monthly Meetings in 
April, May and June. The April show, how- 
ever, will begin on the fourth instead of the 
third Wednesday of the month. 


Narcissus Show 


The Westbury Horticultural Society 
under the auspices of 


The Horticultural Society of New York 





APRIL 22nd 2P.M. to 10 P.M. 
APRIL 23rd 10 A.M. to 10 P.M. 





Schedules for April, May and June shows 
may be obtained from the Secretary, 
at 598 Madison Avenue. 





THE PENNSYLVANIA 
HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 


Organized November 24, 1827 





LIBRARY 


The Library, located in the Society's quar- 
ters on the sixth floor of the Insurance Com- 
pany of North America Building, 1600 Arch 
Street, Philadelphia, comprises over 4,000 
volumes. The collection includes the recent 
authoritative gardening books, several old 
and rare herbals, and books on the distinc- 
tive flora of many of our states. The leading 
horticultural periodicals and catalogues of 
seed firms and nurseries are also on file. 


Members are reminded of the circulating 
privilege, and non-members and out-of-town 
visitors are cordially invited to use the com- 
fortable reading-room for reference and 


research work. 





OFFICE and LIBRARY HOURS 


Week Days 9 A.M. to 5 P.M. 
Saturdays 9A.M. to 12:30 P.M. 

















MAPLEVALE LEAFMOLD 


for Wildflower gardening, Rock gardens, 
Perennial borders, broad-leaf evergreens, 
and all fibrous-rooted plants. Ideal for seed- 
bed, for traneplanted seedlings, and for 
rooted cuttings. Contains Nature’s own best 
plant food values. The perfect soil restorer. 
Send for circular. 


$2.25 per 100-Ib. bag Quantity discount 
F.O.B. East Kingston, N. H. 


MAPLEVALE LEAFMOLD CO. 
Box 31 East Kingston, New Hampshire 





KINKADE GARDEN 7 TRACTOR 


A ae. Power a aa ac Cultivator for 
Fruit Growers, Nurserymen, 
Gardeners, Truckers, lorists, 
Suburbanites, Poultrymen, 
and Country ‘Estates. 

Low Prices——-Easy Terms A 
American Farm Machine Co. 
1084 331d Ave. $.E. Minneapolis, Minn. 









MAKE A COMPOST PILE 


Your old leaves, grass clippings, weeds, etc., 
treated with D-K will make a completely 
balanced plant food and humus cortaining 
all of the necessary elements. Don’t waste 
any more garden waste, order D-K today. 


25 Ibs. $2.00 or 100 Ibs. $6.00 
Circular Upon Request 


NEET PRODUCTS CORP. 
8 BEACON STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 





GARDEN TOOLS 


A Tool for every purpose, and 
the kind of quality not ordi- 
narily obtainable. 


Write for 80-page Catalogue 
Free if you mention “Horticulture” 


A. M. LEONARD & SON, PIQUA, OHIO 


COMING EXHIBITIONS 


April 15-19. Providence, R. I. Spring Flower Show, sponsored by the 
Rhode Island Federation of Garden Clubs, to be held in the Rhode 
Island Auditorium, 1111 North Main Street. 

April 16-17. Baltimore, Md. Thirteenth Annual Daffodil Show of the 
Maryland Daffodil Society under the auspices of the Federated Gar- 
den Clubs of Maryland, to be held at the Guilford Community 
Church. 

April 30-May 1. Boston, Mass. Daffodil Show of the Massachusetts 
Horticultural Society at Horticultural Hall. 

May 9. Arlington, N. J. Annual Tulip Show of the Kearny and 
Arlington Garden Club. 

May 20. Charlottesville, Va. Annual Rose Show of the Garden Club 
of Virginia at the Farmington Country Club. 

May 26-27. Haddonfield, N. J. Spring Flower Show of the Home and 
Garden Section of the Haddon Fortnightly Club at the clubhouse, 
King’s Highway East. 

June 5. Arlington, N. J. 
Arlington Garden Club. 

June 6-7. Rutledge, Penna. Annual Iris, Rose and Perennial Show 
of the Rutledge Horticultural Society. 

June 10-13. White Plains, N. Y. Fifth Annual Exhibition of the 
Westchester County Horticultural and Agricultural Association, 
Inc., at the Westchester County Center. 

June 25. Southport, Conn. Annual Flower Show of the South Shore 
Garden Club of Connecticut. 

August 27-28. Berlin, N. H. Second Annual Garden Exhibition of the 
Better Gardens Club. 


Annual Rose Show of the Kearny and 

















We Move LARGE TREES and SMALL Ones, Too 


WHITE & FRANKE, Inc. 


30 CAMERON STREET, BROOKLINE, MASS. 
Tel. ASPinwall 4204-4205 


WHETHER it’s a small ornamental specimen or a sixty-foot maple; 
whether it’s one tree or a hundred, we have the facilities for rendering 
every phase of tree work, from fertilization to surgery, as well as 
spraying. 


A Trial Will Convince You of Our Superiority 











| plants with bronzy, 










p FAS You" OR SPRAY 
AS you SPRINKLE 


=— Green lawns, healthy flowers with- 
out laborious hand-pump spraying. The 
Hollywood Sprayer—a special mixing 
nozzle attached to garden hose—provides 
perfect mix and uniform distribu- 
tion of any soluble fertilizer or 
insecticide. Only $1.25, postpaid. 
Absolute guarantee. 

Valuable Insecticide Formulae 
and Fertilizer Data—-on request. 


FREE 


HOLLYWOOD SPRAYER SALES CO. 


DEPT. H 


> Peat Moss. > 


Est. 42 Years 

None More Bulk 
50 bales $1.60 bale 25 bales $1.65 bale 
10 bales $1.75 bale lbale $2.50 bale 
Poultry Peat Moss, 10 bales, $1.55 bale 

Cow or Sheep Manure, Bone Meal 
10 bags $2.00 bag 1 bag $2.50 bag 
Quantity Spec. Prices Grass Seeds 
E. L. SHUTE & CO. 


LINE LEXINGTON, PA. LEXINGTON 210 
PHILA. PHONE, CHESTNUT HILL 5454 


MONTROSE, CALIF. 





None Better 











EPIMEDIUMS 


If you do not know these attractive little 
leathery foliage and 
delicate waxy flowers why not try a few of 


them in a half-shady place in the wild or 
rock garden? They are uncommon, and add 
charm to an intimate corner of the garden. 


We have macranthum niveum, white; and 
pinnatum elegans, yellow. 


$1.00 for 3 plants (add postage) 
GRAY & COLE, Ward Hill, Mass. 





HANTON 


AN INVISIBLE GLOVE 


Gardening and Housework you can enjoy 
Without fear of soiled or stained hands. 


| Protection Against: Poison Ivy, Irritating 


Plants, Garden Stains, Housework Hands. 
Excellent for Burns—Write for Circular to 
THE HANToN COMPANY 
Box 142-K Pleasantville, N. Y. 
Discounts to Garden Clubs—-Agents wanted 
2 oz. bottle 50 cents 8 oz. bottle $1.00 














Kelsey’s Special Offers 


(Order direct from this page — Add 10 per cent. for packing costs) 


oe ‘ ~ 
‘ av 4 


Kelsey's Berrybush Yew 
Covered with red berries even in 
small sizes. New 1936. Small, 
neat bush. 


18 to 24 inch (balled) $3 each 
Small plants $3 for 10 


KOSTER’S BLUE SPRUCE 
Tall, silvery tree, popular, beautiful. 
15 to 18 inch (balled) $2.70 each 

PFITZER (Dwarf) JUNIPER 
Bush to six feet. A cloud of silver in 
Spring. 

15 to 18 inch (balled) $1 each 
SILVER MT. ATLAS CEDAR 
Tall, open evergreen; silver needles. 
18 to 24 inch (balled) $1.50 each 
SARGENT WEEPING HEMLOCK 
A low mound of evergreen. Unique. 

Rare. Delightful. 

15 to 18 inch (balled) $1.50 each 
DWARF SCOTCH PINE 
(Waterer’s) 

Silver clump of foliage, dwarf; rare. 

1 year grafts (4 inch) 

DWARF (English) BOXWOOD 
For edging walks, or to grow into 
specimens. 

6 to 8 inch (balled) $3 for 10, $20 per 100 
DAPHNE CNEORUM 

Foot high evergreen; covered Spring 

and Fall with fragrant pink flowers. 

6 to 9 inch (balled) 5 for .......... $2.50 

GRAFTED AMERICAN HOLLY 
Be sure of berries! Native, but un- 
common. 

18 to 24 inch (balled) 

HARDY HEATHER 
Low evergreens; hardy; blooming 
from July to September. 
Alporti. Crimson. 2-year 
Alba. Early, white. ] clumps 
Hypnoides. Pink, low. 5 of a kind 
Multiplex. Double. j for $2 

GRAFTED RHODODENDRONS 
Hardy hybrids, true to name, all 
balled and ready to grow. 

Album elegans. Late, white. 
Caractacus. Deep crimson. 
Dresselhuys. New, red. 
Ignatius Sargeant. Rose. 
Old Port. Rich plum. 
Roseum elegans. Lavender. 
1 year, 8 inch (balled) 
18 inch (balled) heavy 
AZALEAS 
Most complete list in America. Over 
100 varieties. 


$3 each 


$2.50 each 





Bargains in Evergreens 
For Hedges and Screens 


B. & B.— Balled, burlapped specimens. 
X — One transplanting (bare root). 


FIR (Abies) (100) 
Balsam Fir 
12 to 18 inches X 
Nikko Fir (Brachyphilla) 
10 to 12 inches X 
Concolor Fir (White Fir) 
10 to 15 inches XX 
2 to 3 feet, B. & B. 
Douglas Fir 
12 to 15 in. XX bushy 
15 to 18 in. XX bushy . 
ee Sere 180.00 
SPRUCE (Picea) 
White 
18 to 24 inches X 
Norway 
12 to 18 inches X 
18 to 24 inches X 
15 to 18 inches XX 
Colorado Blue 
9 to 12 inches X 
12 to 18 inches X 
12 to 15 inches XXX bushy 
Englemann Blue 
9 to 12 inches XX 
PINES (Pinus) 
Austrian 
7 to 18 inches X 
Red (Resinosa) 
2 to 3 feet X 


ee fT eS : ee. 
Scotch Pine 
16 to 24 inches X 
ARBORVITAE (Thuja) 
American 
15 to 18 inches XX bushy 
18 to 24 inches XX bushy . 
US ee ae 100.00 
Pyramidal 
10 to 15 inches X 
HEMLOCK (Tsuga) 
18 to 24 inches XX 


Yew Hedge, 20c. a foot 


Segue 


Set out 18 inches apart. Up- 
right form of hardy Japa- 
nese Yew. Easy to grow. 
Finest hedge known! 


12 inch XX .... $30 per 100 
18 inch XX .... 60 per 100 


Kelsey’s 1936 Short Guide 


Contains 36 large pages, 100 photos, half in full color. 
Lists the best of hardy plants, shrubs, vines, trees and 
evergreens. FREE (mention Horticulture) . 





RED FLOWERING DOGWOOD 
Gorgeous native rarity. Pink covers 
tree in May. True grafted trees. 

2 to 3 feet (balled)’ $1.35 each 
(These are heavy 3-year grafts) 
HARDY HYBRID LABURNUM 
(Vossi) 

Chains of golden bloom in June. 
3 to 4 feet trees $3 each 
PAUL’S SCARLET HAWTHORN 
(Maytree) 

Beautiful tree. Startling flowers. 
83 to 4 feet trees $1.50 each 
WITCH-HAZEL 

Yellow blooms in February, March. 
Choice and neat. 
Vernalis. Both red and yellow. 

Both (2 trees) 15 inch $ 
Mollis. Larger and earlier yellow. 

18 to 24 inch trees $1.50 each 


FRANKLINIA 
Rarest native tree. 
One found 1790, never 
since. Huge white, 
fragrant blooms in 
August. 

10 to 15 inch (balled) 


$1.50 each 
$13.50 for 10 


DOVE TREE 
Rarest of all trees and rated most 
beautiful. A few available. 
18 inches (balled) 


STEWARTIAS 

A group of small trees beautiful and 
rare. Two kinds:— 
Pentagyna. White in July. Native. 

18 to 24 inch 
Pseudo-camellia. August. Gold 
center. 

15 to 18 inch 


$14 each 


$1.50 each 


Charming small trees for Spring 
blooms. Rare and ornamental. 
Stellata. Star-like; white. April. 

12 to 15 in. (balled) $1.30 each 
Soulangeana. Pink; saucers. April. 

15 to 18 in. (balled) $1.50 each 
Lennei. Red; saucers. Early May. 

12 to 18 in. (balled) $1.30 each 
Nigra. Purple; saucers. Late May. 

15 to 18 in. (balled) $1.30 each 
JAPAN FLOWERING CHERRIES 
Gorgeous May bloom on small trees. 
Unequalled for mass plantings. 
Kwanzan. Almost red. Large, double. 
Mt. Fuji. The best double white. 
Yoshino. Early pink—the kind 
famous in Washington, D. C. 


5 to 6 feet, heavy $3 each 


KELSEY NURSERY SERVICE 


Established 
in 1878 


Fifty Church Street, New York City 


Member American 
Association Nurserymen 




















